EDWARD GOWEN BUDD, Jr. president of the Budd Com- 


pany whose Detroit's plant supervisors comprise Auto- 
motive City’s third largest NAF management club. 
(Fabian Bachrach photo). 
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AT REVERE 





THE FOREMAN 
IS IN THE KNOW 


LABOR RELATIONS 


Foremen at Revere Copper and Brass Incor- 
porated are thoroughly informed of all develop- 
ments within the company. Their close contact 
with other management personnel is main- 
tained through meetings, letters and booklets 
that are all a part of Revere’s progressive 


Foremen’s Understanding Program. 








When Paul Revere founded the first copper 
mill in America, it is probable that his business 
associates were also his friends and neighbors. 
It is still recognized at Revere Copper and 
Brass Incorporated that everyone’s future per- 
sonal successes depend on the team-work of 


all That’s why we’re all “partners in Revere.” 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ill; Detroit, Mich.; Los Angeles and Riverside, Calif.; New Bedford, Mass.; 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities, Distributors Everywhere. 
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CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


1203 Elston Avenue Chicago 22, Illinois 
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HIS month we are happy to present 
Edward Gowen Budd, Jr., president 
of The Budd Company, whose interest 
in the work of The National Associa- 
tion of Foremen has been manifested 
in many ways. Born 1902, he attended 
Philadelphia public schools, Wesleyan 
Univ. at Middletown, Conn. ’23—B:S. 
degree. Started as tool and die maker 
in Budd Company. Year (1924-25) with 
Citroen plant in Paris; back to Budd 
plant in Methods & Equipment De- 
partment, later (1929) night superin- 
tendent; director of purchases 1929-34; 
made general manager 1954; vice 
president and director 1938; executive 
vice president 1943; president 1946—on 
the death of his father. 
Married to Miss Ruth Blydenburgh 
of Middletown, Conn., in Paris in 1925 





—one daughter, Mary. Resides in 
Philadelphia. Various clubs Philadel- 
phia, Detroit. 


The Budd Company business: 82% 
auto bodies, 2% stainless steel truck 
trailers, 13% railway passenger cars 
(second only to Puilmen) emphasis on 
streamliners, 3% steel plows. Charle- 
voix plant (Detroit) makes wheels, 
» hubs, brakes, various auto body com- 
ponents. 
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p. A. Stuart 


cuTTING FLUIDS 


CHANGE in cutting 
fluids frequently makes 
a very big difference in 
production costs. Here is an 
authenticated “before and 
after” report at a plant turn- 
ing, drilling, facing, ream- 
ing and tapping forgings, 
SAE equivalent 1315 with a 
trace of chrome, nickel and 
moly: 
1. SCRAP LOSS — 
’. . . because of high finish 
requirements, the percentage 
of scrap was excessive. Use of 
D. A. Stuart’s SOLVOL reduced 
scrap losses to the minimum.” 


2TOOL LOSS— 
“Overall tool life was in- 
creased 50% by SOLVOL as 
compared to the best of other 
cutting fluids tried.” 


3TIME LOSS— 
‘‘Floor-to-floor machining 
time was decreased 14% after 
application of SOLVOL.” 


The combination of D. A. 
Stuart products and D. A. 
Stuart service is reducing 
Josses for hundreds of plants 
through less tool breakage, 
longer time between grinds, 
less downtime, improved 
finish, higher speeds and 
feeds and greater accuracy 
of work. Write for litera- 
ture and ask to have a D. A. 
Stuart representative call. 








Wise Economy Results 
from Wise Selection 


of, Cutting Fluide’ 
Gtuart {Jil co. 


2729-23 So. Troy St., Chicago 23 


We Look Ad 
WASHINGTON 
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ASHINGTON is embattled. The 

White House is a shell and is 
about to be rebuilt. In the meantime, 
the President and his family are living 
in temporary quarters across the park. 
The Capitol is in a similar state of 
siege. Workmen occupy both the House 
chamber and the Senate chamber and 
the lawmakers are relegated to 
crowded and inadequate quarters. 

Washington is also experiencing its 
most severe summer in nineteen years. 
The heat and humidity are terrific and 
certainly do not contribute to either 
calmly reasoned administrative de- 
cisions or cool and collected lawmak- 
ing. 

In spite of physical difficulties and 
extreme weather, the Congress is to 
remain in session throughout the 
month of August and perhaps even 
longer. The rule which Congress im- 
posed upon itself by law some two 
years ago requires adjournment on or 
before July 3lst. The administration 
maintains that this rule is waived be- 
cause the country technically is still at 
war. The opposition maintains that any 
laws passed after July 3lst are with- 
out legal effect and are a nullity. Ob- 
viously, the way is being paved for 
some lengthy and expensive court 
action. 

To date, practically none of the ad- 
ministration’s domestic program has 
been enacted into legislation except 
the housing bill. Throughout the past 
seven months, the representatives of 
the two political parties have battled 
each other to a standstill and, at times, 
party lines have broken down and 
factions within parties have joine1 
each other to make a shambles of the 
President’s legislative program. 

Apparently the struggle will con- 
tinue until there is an adjournment, 
either late in August or early in Sep- 
tember. The administration to this date 
has opposed an autumn session for the 
Congress and enough votes are avail- 
able to make this decision stick. 

For all practical purposes, this means 
no vacation for many hard working 
Congressmen. And, incidentally, there 
are many hard working members of 
the Congress in both chambers and on 
both sides of the political aisle. True 
enough, there may be some slackers 
as in any other field of endeavor, but 
for the most part your Senators and 
Representatives find their days pretty 
well filled. 

When adjournment finally does come, 
most of them will be anxious to return 


to their homes. Except in a few “safe 
districts,” this means little rest and 
much effort to mend some political 
fences. 


A revised labor law will not be 
adopted at this session of the Congress. 
From the standpoint of the forces op- 
posed to the administration labor bill, 
the battle is won. But the war is not 
over. Under date of July 18th, Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey of Minnesota 
wrote a letter which reads in part as 
follows: 

“With respect to foremen, I and 
other liberal Senators tried diligently 
to include in the bill a provision to al- 
low foremen to organize in unions of 


By 
Harry P. Jeffrey 
NAF 


Legal Counsel 





their own choosing. As you know, we 
lost, but I am certain this: situation 
will be changed at the next session.” 

The administration forces obviously 
are unhappy that they have not been 
able to redeem campaign pledges and 
their promises to labor leaders. Some 
very influential Republican members 
of the Congress are not satisfied to 
have the Taft-Hartley Act, as presently 
written, remain on the statute books. 
It will be recalled that Senator Taft 
himself sponsored some twenty-eight 
amendments when the measure was 
being considered in the Senate. 

Under these circumstances, it ap- 
pears likely that the session commenc- 
ing in January of 1950 will produce 
another struggle to enact labor legis- 
lation. True, the membership in both 
houses will be substantially the same 
but, in the meantime, events may in- 
fluence the thinking of members. Pres- 
sure from the folks back home repre- 
senting all schools of thought and the 
election of 1950 in which one-third of 
the Senate and all the members of the 
House must stand for re-election will 
force a renewal of the battle. 


In the meantime, so far as com- 
pulsory recognition of foremen’s unions 
(Continued Page 38) 
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Qube got Vo dive if fo Lelieve. W- 


You can always tell an Oldsmobile “88”—not just by the numerals on the rear 


M 


fender—but also by the way it goes! The first time you see that sleek Futuramic 





hood sweep ahead of the field, you get a hint of that “Rocket” Engine power. 
But to appreciate an “88,” you’ve got to try it! Then—and only then—can you 
feel for yourself that swift-surging “Rocket” response . .. so smoothly delivered by 
Hydra-Matie Drive*. Only then will you experience the 

maneuverability that goes with the “88's” compact Body ie y 
by Fisher. And only then will you know the unique “88” ti 
sensation—that soaring, air-borne ease of travel! You’ve 
got to drive it to believe it—and your Oldsmobile dealer 


invites you to do so soon! Phone him—make a date with 





the “88”—discover the most thrilling “New Thrill” of all! 
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LOWEST-PRICED CAR 
WITH "ROCKET" ENGINE 





Above: Oldsmobile “88” Club 
Sedan. *Hydra-Matic Drive stand- 
ard equipment on Series “98” and 


\ G “88,”’ optional at extra cost on “76.” 


me 
* OLDSMOBILE 


MOTORS 


DIVISION OF GENERAL 
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Lhe car that likes to 
be compared -for Value 


If it's the most value you want, it’s the new Plymouth 
you want. Here’s an easier car to drive — a safer, more 





comfortable car to ride in — a sturdier, more powerful 
car for long-time, dependable performance—the great- 
est of all the great Plymouths! 

Doors open all the way to provide easy entrance to 

: the luxurious, roomy interior. Chair-height seats are 

GREAT NEW wider, deeper from front to back. You look through 4 
new V-shaped windshield that’s 37% larger. 

No starter button to push, no choke to pull. Just 

turn the ignition key and the new, more powerful 

© Mew there’s mere difference than engine starts. Higher engine compression increases inte 

ever in low-priced cars—and the great performance and economy. You save on oil and get tra 

new Plymouth makes the difference! longer engine life with new oil control piston rings 

and the new chrome compression ring. wh 





The new Plymouth has a lower center of gravity, doc 
hugs the road better. The completely new body is was 
engineered for extra strength. Flowing fenders are 
detachable for economical repair. tha 

Get the most for your automobile dollar. Ride in 
all three low-priced cars — and compare! I 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan 









White sidewall tires, 
chrome wheel covers 
and rear fender scuff whi 
» guerds optional at extra roa 
cost. 
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Cola G. Parker: "Today there 
are voices of only a few to 
warn us... ." President of 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. (paper) 
and presiding officer of Amer- 
ican Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion; Wisconsin born; Univ. of 
Chicago Law School; captain 
in infantry War |; New York 
law practice firm of Wise, 
Whitney and Parker; v.p. and 
director of Kimberly-Clark ‘37; 
president ‘42; also trustee Na- 
tional Industrial Conterence 
Board; director NAM; direc- 
tor numerous banks; trustee 
various colleges, hospitals. 


THE RAMPARTS WE WATCH 


T has been said that if our young 

people are not taught an under- 
standing of our economy, a real ap- 
preciation for it, and ways to use it 
intelligently, no force applied later can 
transform them into the sort of Ameri- 
can citizens we have had and wish to 
continue to have. And I am quoting 
when I say that “No people ever en- 
tered the compulsory state through a 
door on which the price of admission 
was plainly posted.” 

I hope this helps to point up one 
definition of your job and mine, namely 
that one principal function of manage- 
ment is to develop constructive under- 
standing. 

I hope you find my title, “The Ram- 
parts We Watch,” reasonably descrip- 
tive, for I shall devote much space to 
pointing out why we should worry 
about government spending—where it 
can lead us without knowing that we’ve 
even made the trip. There are people 
who appreciate the course of that 
road, ‘though not nearly enough of 
them. Furthermore, I can give you my 
views without indulging in partisan 
politics: I don’t have to, because even 
old-line New Dealers and increasing 
numbers of so-called liberals are be- 
ginning to criticize the easy promises 
which flow from the White House and 
elsewhere—the dollar volume which 
these promises require being left for 
others to tally. 

In any case, that mounting U. S. 
budget is something which we should 
know about, as a peril second to none 
in the country today. 

Recent history, to me demonstrates 
that we cannot look too hopefully to 
the political arena for leadership on 
this vital question. Leadership in this 
field is one of the newer of the obli- 
gations of management. From the 
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By Cola G. Parker 
President, Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation 


standpoint of the future of our country 
it is one of paramount importance. 

As at least a modicum of proof that 
leadership in the control of govern- 
ment spending no longer lies in the 
political field, I would cite one passage 
from Sir Stafford Cripps’ budget presen- 
tation. After explaining that education, 
health service, family allowances, na- 
tional assistance, etc., would cost about 
$3 billion of the British budget, he 
said: “The cost in 1949 is not the end 

. nothing can stop this except the 
cutting down of the social services 
themselves and that, I do not believe 
anyone is prepared to recommend.” 

Of course, that is England. But 
when one notes that the Administra- 
tion has not ceased to talk of increased 
taxes; when the President devotes 
much of a recent speech to demands 
that no cuts be made in military and 
foreign aid items; when all efforts of 
certain courageous legislators fail to 
cut individual supply bills even as lit- 
tle as 5 per cent—how can one doubt 
that the people themselves must create 
leadership in this field? Can one doubt 
the obligation of management to un- 
derstand the problems and _ furnish 
leadership to the people? 


RRRRRRERSRESRSERRESSRRERERRRER ERR ES ES 


Mr. Parker’s presentation was pre- 
pared in late June of this year. The 
reader will recognize that certain pro- 
posals and bills, such as the Atlantic 
Pact, have progressed in Congress since 
that time.—Editor. 
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I feel the more urgently this neces- 
sity because I strongly suspect that our 
own individual failures and inade- 
quacies have a major bearing on our 
present position as a nation. 

In my travels, which are consider- 
able, there is seldom a trip which does 
not at least once include a discussion 
of current government proposals— 
usually federal—but occasionally state 
or local—which involve new. govern- 
ment interventions in the lives of the 
people—all of which but a generation 
or so back would have been universally 
condemned as encroachments on the 
liberties of the individual. The ram- 
parts we should be watching, show 
signs of crumbling. 


Today there are voices of only a 
very few to warn us of dangers in- 
volved in proposals I refer to. Almost 
universally they are discussed as so- 
called “social advancement” or “social 
obligation” based on the statement that 
the interests of the few (which is a 
misconception) must be subordinated 
to the interest of the many. In the pul- 
pit, from the rostrum, everywhere we 
hear the statement that there must be 
“production for use and not for greed,” 
as if any productive enterprise could 
exist at all if its whole effort was not 
to produce something the public will 
accept at a price the public is willing 
to pay. These are but manifestations 
of current lack of thought. 

In many instances these proposals 
stem from the age-old seeking for in- 
dividual security and the wishful 
thinking that it can be had from the 
state. 

I cannot here develop this thesis 
completely as to any single proposal 
for it is necessary to show its relation- 
ship to all the others. So I must be 








The Ramparts We Watch 


content with a very hurried view of the 
many proposals, their general relation- 
ship, the inevitable final outcome. 


I think we will all agree that in all 
of written history—and it is only 60 
centuries—there has never been an in- 
stance of such widespread well-being 
as that achieved here in 175 years of a 
limited government dedicated to the 
freedom of the individual. One 
naturally questions therefore, why do 
we propose to abandon it, step by step? 
And so far, I have heard no satis- 
factory answer. 


Next, I think most of us agree, that 
once any government controls 50 per 
cent plus of the national income, we 
shall definitely have crossed the line 
from a government of limited powers 
to one of supreme powers with com- 
plete control of all individual effort. 
Many consider that the point from 
which there will be no return, accord- 
ing to the verdict of history, as much 
less than 50 per cent. But I prefer to 
start with that figure because there is 
general agreement. 

It is interesting to note that Britain 
now takes 40 per cent of the national 
income. The new platform of the Labor 
Party includes fine new categories for 
nationalization. One is insurance. Its 
inclusion may well be added evidence 
that once government moves into a 
field it cannot stand competition— it 
must occupy that field exclusively. You 
could well spend a few minutes con- 
sidering an English Laborite’s view of 
what is happening there by reading 
Alfred Edwards’ article in the May 
READER’S DIGEST. 

Perhaps we might put this matter in 
the form of a question, using Britain’s 
40 per cent take of the national in- 
come as a basis, since we are rapidly 
catching up to her. “Does our citizenry 
so greatly value the benefits of govern- 
ment as against all the other good 
things of life that they wish govern- 
ment to control $2 of every $5 they 
earn, retaining control of only the re- 
maining $3?” 


Considering our own course, we start 
with certain known facts. In recent 
months our national income has been 
at a level of about $215 billion an- 
nually. Business hesitation has resulted 
in estimates of a drop under $210 bil- 
lion. For the next fiscal year the in- 
itially proposed budget approximated 
(after tax refunds) $41.5 billion, with 
the tax total—Federal only—to be 
taken out of that national income, ac- 
cording to earlier estimates, at about 
the same figure; but with the Admin- 
istration still insisting it should be in- 
creased by $4 to $6 billion. These 
figures exclude something between $2 
and $2.5 billion which will actually be 
taken in taxes and later refunded. This 
is a new departure in federal budget 
making, and to my jaundiced eye—ob- 
viously political (not partisan, but po- 
litical), designed to obscure from the 
people what it being taken from them. 
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“| think most of us agree that once any government 
controls fifty per cent plus of the national income, we 
have definitely crossed the line from a government of 
limited powers to one of supreme powers with com- 
plete control of all individual effort.” 


That is the take for the fifth year 
after the war. 

In fact, appropriations already passed 
by one or both Houses, together with 
fixed Treasury commitments, such as 
interest on the public debt, now in- 
dicate a total of federal spending above 
$42.75 billion. 

A few voices are warning us again 
and again that these figures are mis- 
leading—that acutally commitments 
made, tentative or firm, military, in 
the foreign fields, etc., and proposals 
with strong support, indicate the pos- 
sibility, if not probability, of a budget 
of 50 billion or even more, within not 
too many months—much less years. 


I refer to words of those best quali- 
fied to see what is going on such as 
Senator Byrd, Senator George, and 
others. On May 6 on the Senate floor, 
Senator Byrd stated that without new 
legislation the Federal Tax take over- 
all would be $45.3 billion in this fiscal 
year, and it would go up to 51.3 if the 
President’s budget were adopted. 

Now to these federal figures we must 
add state and local budgets: counties, 
municipalities, school districts. The 
latest estimate I have seen is around 
$18 billion for these, and if New York’s 
increase of almost 20 per cent for the 
coming year is any criterion, this figure 
may be low. 

So that even without the wildest of 
spending proposals which I shall men- 
tion later, we face in the next 12 
months, government taking from the 
pockets of the people an aggregate of 
at least $60 billion and myhap nearer 
$70 billion—or somewhere around 28 
per cent to 33 per cent of our national 
income. Perhaps those percentages 
sound high—mostly those who are 
quoted prefer to whisper them—and 
to talk out loud about lesser percent- 
ages. But I think my percentages are 
more realistic unless we really make 
up our mind to do something about it 
and do it. 


Now all that money comes out of 
the pockets of the individual but all 
too few understand that fact. I firmly 
believe that an overwhelming majority 
of our people think that government 
has an inexhaustible barrel into which 
to dip whenever it needs funds to meet 
a bill. But you and I know that the 
government has nothing to give that 
it hasn’t first taken from the people; 
that its whole income comes out of the 
pockets of the individual—however it 
may be obscured. 


Government taxation, no matter how 
high or low, involves some redistribu- 


tion of incomes—the taking from one 
and giving to another through the pro- 
cess of government purchasing, em- 
ployment in essential government serv- 
ice, or through government largess or 
worse. Our forefathers knew or sensed 
that. It was part of their reasoning in 
establishing a government of limited 
powers and in insisting on the first ten 
Amendments or Bill of Rights. And 
while referring to that part of our basic 
law it is well to note that the 10th 
Amendment, so seldom referred to or 
heeded, says that all rights not specifi- 
cally granted to the Federal Govern- 
ment or prohibited to the States are 
reserved respectively to the States or to 
the people. Demands for greater federal 
government certainly pay less than 
lip service to that fundamental con- 
cept. 


Now with this picture painted with 
heavy handed and not too deft strokes, 
what proposals or alleged needs are we 
facing? 

First comes “collective” as distinct 
from “individual” security. That, we 
all grant, is a necessary function of 
government. That also involves the 
field of international relations. Fore- 
most (because of its immediate size in 
dollars) comes the military budget. As 
it passed the House it was some hun- 
dreds of millions in excess even of that 
initially proposed by the Administra- 
tion. But before we can assess its ulti- 
mate size we must remember we are 
embarking on a totally new (for us) 
and uncharted sea. The Atlantic Pact 
has been signed and as this is written 
awaits ratification. We are still in- 
volved in Greece and the Near East 
and while the whispers of a few 
months ago that the next step will be 
a Mediterranean Pact have diminished, 
such trial balloons cannot safely be 
ignored. 


More than a year ago we became 
parties to a regional arrangement with 
Central and South American countries 
—which is yet to be implemented. And 
what is yet to develop in the Far East 
—involving China, Malaya, Indonesia, 
is still speculation. 

Please understand, I am not in this 
instance questioning the justification 
for these moves—those already made 
are clearly discernable. 


What I am pointing out is that all 
these possibilities, probabilities or cer- 
tainties having to do with military 
defense stem out of our new course in 
international affairs. So it is note- 
worthy that a part of that policy— 
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E.C.A.—is so firmly established that 
Mr. Truman could insist successfully 
that not one thin dime could be cut 
out of the E.C.A. authorization al- 
though its round figure was.admittedly 
only an estimate which in turn was 
based on a price level of several 
months ago—which has dropped mate- 
rially and is still dropping. And later, 
when the appropriation was actually 
cut, the authorized rate of spending 
was stepped up so that the apparent 
cut is substantially meaningless. 

No one supposes for a moment that 
these undertakings can be financed, 
production-wise, money-wise, or other- 
wise, except by the American producer 
and his seat-mate on the throne of 
honor of today (which may prove to 
be a wringer) the American Taxpayer. 

What all these will cost I don’t pro- 
fess to know. But the initial sugges- 
tion for the Atlantic Pact alone was in 
excess of $1 billion. Recent newspaper 
stories hint of a greater amount. 

E.C.A. settled down to a five-year 
plan after the first proposals from 
Europe in response to the invitation 


to tap our “inexhaustible” cash regis- 
ter shocked American sentiment. But 
notwithstanding the improvement in 
Marshall Plan countries (which a cynic 
has said seems to be greatest in those 
countries receiving the least help), the 
aggregate unbalance in the combined 
countries in 1952 will still be of the 
order of $3 billion of trade and every 
one of them has no idea of how to 
meet it except to hope to add that 
much to our then imports to earn dol- 
lars with which to balance accounts. 
One can therefore well doubt that the 
arguments for continuation of foreign 
aid will be any different (why should 
thev be different?) or less cogent (why 
should they be?) than they were in 
1943 or are in 1949. 

So while I don’t pretend to know all 
the answers, if we add less than bil- 
lions to our near future military bud- 
get, I shall be very agreeably sur- 
prised. And I haven’t mentioned Uni- 
versal Military Training-—at an im- 


mediate cost of $600 millicn. but which 
would add at least $2 billion as a 
permanent charge. 

















Rama. 


"Well, dear, how did they like your speech on ‘more economy in government'?" 
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The Ramparts We Watch 


You have heard of the Spence Bill 
hailed by its sponsors as the cure-all 
for inflation, deflation, reflation, or re- 
cession. (I don’t know why there 
weren’t included baldness, halitosis, 
athlete’s foot as well.) At last reports 
it seems to be dead and not even the 
mest ardent supporters of the welfare 
state in the Senate seem willing to 
introduce a companion bill there. But 
now, with all of its control features, 
rehashed, restated, etc., it is being 
openly talked that six or eight Sen- 
ators are planning its introduction in 
its new form as the answer to deflation 
instead of inflation. But the point is, it 
would be implemented by authorized 
spending of a nice round $15 billion at 
the President’s determination. Indeed, 
I almost said at his whim, for who 
could question his findings? 

And then there is broadened social 
security so-called 
istrator’s recommendations were ac- 
cepted, would, to keep it self-support- 
ing, result in pay roll taxes equal to 
12 to 20 per cent of all pay rolls. Pay 
rolls alone last year exceeded $130 bil- 
lion and including the self-employed, 
probably exceeded $160 billion. Thus 
with no marked change in the eco- 
nomy, these proposals involve an added 
tax take of from 15 to 30 billion. 

Meanwhile there’s the project for 
federally financed housing. What it 
will cost no one yet knows, but the 
cost of the original Senate Bill was 
estimated at $15 billion, and the House 
Bill, more than $19 billion. 


There is federal aid to education— 
as to which some of its former strong- 
est opponents have now persuaded 
themselves that human nature has so 
greatly changed that a mere Congres- 
sional declaration in the first author- 
ization against federal control will, 
contrary to all history, bind future 
Congresses; and therefore this will 
never involve anything except just 
taking something from the _ richer 
states and giving them back part of it 
and, after scalping off a charge for 
federal administration purroses, giv- 
ing the rest to the so-called poorer 
states. 

That is to start with a mere 300 mil- 
lion a year—with the cost over a short 
period of cnly 1.8 or 2 billion. 

Now comes sickness insurance—in- 
cluding, I presume, dental care. For 
that Senator Pepper and others propose 
a 3 per cent payroll tax or an initial 
cost of $4 to $5 million. About the only 
things not yet formally embodied in 
bills are guaranteed pre-natal and ma- 
ternity care and specific burial insur- 
ance. 





I haven't covered all the proporals 
either already made or that are likely 
in all too short a time to appear in the 
hopper session after session until adop- 
tion of those of greater priority bring 
them ever nearer the stage of enact- 
ment. I haven’t even mentioned Mr. 
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CONVENTION 
CITY... 


By R. F. Monsalvatge. Jr. 


ITH the annual NAF Convention 

just about upon us, it has seemed 
a good idea to gather together some 
facts of interest about the convention 
city itself—Detroit. Believing that 
those of you who will be lucky enough 
to attend might like to know of them, 
here are presented the boiled-down re- 
sults of my digging through my notes 
from previous visits on what to see 
and do, verifications of them, thoughts 
and observations, and the sifting of 
many facts from as many sources as I 
could get my hands on. 

The city itself is the fourth largest 
in the country with a population of al- 
most two millicn. Its manufacturing 
establishments number some _ three 
thousand, getting out such various pro- 
ducts as automobiles (Plymouth, De- 
Soto, Ford, Lincoln, Mercury, Dodge, 
Hudson, Chrysler, Cadillac, Kaiser, 
Frazer, and Packard), many parts 
(carburetors and axles, for instance), 
steel, rolled brass and copper, adding 
machines, stoves, pharmaceutical sup- 
plies, electrical refrigerators, fenestra 
windows, salt and salt products, marine 
engines, paints and varnishes, dry 
cleaning equipment, freight cars, 
vacuum cleaners, earth movers, and a 
tremendous amount of electrical power 
generated to run just about the whole 
works. It is the home of the American 
League Detroit Tigers, professional 


Detroit's Be'le Isle . . . 


for eight barrels of rum, three rolls of to- 






bacco, six pounds of vermillion paint, and a belt of wampum—in 1789. 


fcotball’s Detroit Lions, and the Red 
Wings, a hockey team. 

Detroit is situated between two of 
the Great Lakes, Huron and Erie. Just 
acrcss the Detroit River is Windsor, 
Ontario, an agreeable Canadian town 
you and the wife might want to visit on 
the weekend. Just be sure you carry 
personal identification so you can re- 
turn to the States without any diffi- 
culty; if you drive, remember to bring 
along your state motor vehicle regis- 
tration. 

You will probably be stopping at 
either the Statler or Tuller Hotels 
which face Grand Circus Park near to 
famed Woodward Avenue where Henry 
Ford drove his first gasoline buggy. 
Within a short distance are many fine 
spots to eat, even though your appetite 
may call for Swedish, Hungarian, 
French, Chinese, German, or Italian 
food. 

In spare time, you’ll enjoy visiting 
Belle Isle, a 1000-acre park within 
sight of Detroit’s skyline, complete 
with sports fields, bathing beaches, 
woodlands, and a zoological garden. 
Somewhat like Manhattan this beauti- 
ful island was bought for a song in 
1789, the price being eight barrels of 
rum, three rolls of tobacco, six pounds 
of vermilion paint, and a belt of wam- 
pum. 


Greenfield Village is a spot you 


shouldn’t miss. Ten miles from down- 
town, it is the result of the efforts of 
Ford and the inspiration of Thomas 
A. Edison. Here are assembled actual 
buildings that once stood in distant vil- 
lages of the past, including small 
craft shops in operation before the 
Civil War, an old country store fully 
equipped with merchandise of the 
1800’s, a typical village inn, a rustic 
courthouse where Lincoln practiced 
law as a young man, birthplaces and 
homes of many famous Americans (such 
as Stephen Foster), and the famous 
laboratory and workshops of Edison. 
A few yards away is The Edison In- 
stitute, an immense collection showing 
the evolution of American arts, agri- 
culture, power, and of course, trans- 
portation. 

Across Woodward Avenue from each 
other are the Detroit Public Library 
and the Art Center, where you may 
want to spend a pleasant time. You will 
be attending convention meetings in 
the new Masonic Temple, a fine, hand- 
some building which cost $7,000,000. 
On Sunday, you may enjoy a boat trip 
on the Detroit River for a short stay 
at Put-In-Bay. 

I like to think of Detroit and other 
great American cities as a _ breath- 
ing display of the goodness of free 
competitive enterprise in action. Here 


(Continued Page 42) 
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WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 
1949 


9:00 a.m.-12:00 Noon 
Meeting of Standing Committees 
—Statler Hotel. 


9:30 a.m.-12:00 Noon 
Meeting of Committee on City 
Club Activities—Statler Hotel. 


10:00 a.m. 
Registration—Statler Hotel. 


1:30 p.m.-5:00 p.m. 
Annual business meeting—Stat- 
ler Hotel. 


8:00 p.m.-9:00 p.m. 
Election of National Officers— 
Statler Hotel. 


9:00 p.m.-10:30 p.m. 
Meeting of new Executive Com- 
mittee—Statler Hotel. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 22 
1949 


8:30 a.m.-10:00 a.m. 
Registration, Statler Hotel and 
Masonic Temple. 


10:00 a.m.-12:00 Noon 
—- Assembly, Masonic Tem- 
ple. 
Assembly: Singing of “America.” 
Invocation. 
Address of Welcome. 
Address of Welcome. 
Address: “Management Vision— 
the Key to the Future.” 


12:00 Noon-1:30 p.m. 
Luncheon. 
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1:30 p.m.-4:45 p.m. 
Sectional conferences and work- 
shops. 


8:00 p.m. 
State get-togethers—Statler and 
Tuller Hotels. 
Special meetings. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1949 


10:00 a.m.-12:00 Noon 
General Assembly, Masonic Tem- 


ple. 
Invocation. 


Address: “Profit and Prices’”’. 
Address: “Profit is not Without 
Honor”. 


12:00 Noon-1:30 p.m. 
Luncheon. 


1:30 p.m.-4:45 p.m. 
Sectional conferences and work- 
shops. 

7:30 p.m. 
Honors, awards and entertain- 
ment, Masonic Temple. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 
1949 


Meeting of the new Board of Di- 
rectors, Statler Hoiel. 

Sight-seeing tours for ladies and 
others attending the Convention. 


CONFERENCES 


“The Truth About Profit and Loss.” 


“The Profession of Management— 
How Can It Be Achieved?” 


“The Foreman and His Role In Key 
Production Problems.” 


“Job Evaluation and Wage Incen- 
tives—Valuable Tools of Manage- 
ment.” 


“Look Out—Your Speech is Show- 
ing.” 

“What’s The Score on Labor Legis- 
lation and Labor Relations?” 

“United Management—A Dream 
Or A Fact?” 

“The Worker—Your Responsibil- 
ity.” 

“Current Management Problems.” 


“Morale— The Mosaic of Your 
Workers Feelings.” 


WORKSHOPS 


“Unity in Management—An Essen- 
tial Factor In Good Plant Opera- 
tion.” 

“Are Educational Activities Unin- 
teresting?” 


“Do You Have Any Club Problems 
Today?” 

“Club Officer Problems—A Forum 
Discussion.” 


“Top Management’s Part in Your 
Management Club.” 
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Can Public Works Cure Unemployment? 








I 

America has come dangerously close to accepting the 
phoney socialistic theory that unemployment can be 
cured by expanding public works whether the country 
needs them or not. 

This is what the British call the “compensatory econ- 
omy,” a fancy name for the idea that, among other 
things, proclaims that every worker who can’t find a 
job in private industry should be put on government 
projects and unemployment in private industry will 
cease. 

A brand new study** by the Tool Owners Union is 
the first to officially blast this theory high into the blue 
sky, which is a very fitting place for it to be. 

The study proves conclusively that compared to pri- 
vate investment, it takes 14 times as much public spend- 
ing to make a private job. 


Although the arithmetical facts are conclusive, the 
reasons require a look behind the scenes. 

The procedure in private investment is simple: The 
executives of the business involved simply place an or- 
der for machinery and buildings and immediately people 
are put to work. 

When the new plant is completed, people are immedi- 
ately hired to take the new jobs. 


But Government investment is quite different. 


II 

Now, suppose Congress appropriates X billion dollars 
for public work. 

The first thing the Government must do is get the X 
billion. 

There are only two places to get it: From the taxpay- 
ers or from the modern substitute for money-printing- 
presses called “deficit spending” or “bank loans,” which 
are in no sense real loans of real money: They are noth- 
ing more nor less than additions of unearned money to 
the money supply and have the same effect upon the 
economy as counterfeit money. 

If Government follows the first method—raising the 
money through taxes—there will be X billion dollars less 
that might be used for private investment. 

If the deficit spending is the method, the X billion 
added to the money supply inflates prices and dis- 
courages private spending. 

But even after the money is made 
available, the Government isn’t-out of 
the woods. 

The various bureaus assign special- 
ists to develop “suitable projects,” 
which are presented to the bureau exe- 
cutives. 

In developing “suitable projects” pol- 
itics must be an important factor: 
What states are “deserving,” who will 
be “offended” with Project “A” and 
pleased with Project “B,” etc., etc.? 

And the fact that there may be little 
unemployment in the “deserving” state 
cannot stand in the way of the decision. 


Nor can the particular skills of the 
unemployed workers be considered: A 
skilled machinist is not as valuable on 
a road gang as is a strong back and a 
weak mind, and moreover, the skilled 


worker will seldom desert his trade for "We have been fearful of prices going up 
and fearful of prices going down.” 


temporary relief work. 











Series of Economic Treatises. 


By Fred G. Clark and Richard Stanton Rimanoczy* 


And when the Government does get through building 
a road, or a bridge, or a post office, or a dam, the job- 
producing power of the money is exhausted, because 
the existence of none of these things creates any sub- 
stantial number of permanent jobs. 
III 
Se public investment has four weaknesses: 


1. The raising of the money itself taxes away or dis- 
courages money that would otherwise create private 
jobs. 

2. The money is slow getting into circulation because of 
the red-tape delays of Government projects. 

3. The projects may not reauire the skills of the people 
looking for jobs. 

4. The projects, when completed, do not supply per- 
manent employment. 

On the other hand, private investment has_ four 
strengths: 

1. The money so spent breeds more money for the same 
purpose: The earnings from the productive enterprise 
are at least partly ploughed back in the business for 
expansion purposes. 

2. The money enters into circulation the moment the 
appropriation is made. 

3. There is a strong tendency to spend the money in 
the places and in the industries where unemployment 
exists because the prices have a strong tendency to 
be lower in these places and industries. 

4. When the project is completed, a new payroll and 
new permanent jobs are created; new productive 
wealth has been added to the economy. 


IV 

Since the war, America has been in a peculiar psycho- 
logical situation. 

We have been fearful of prices going up and fearful of 
prices going down. 

We have been told, largely by people who would like 
to alarm us, that the postwar boom is “normalcy” even 
though we have been double-timing our way through 
the huge accumulation of orders for things that wore 
out during the war years when thev could not be re- 
placed, and have been employing millions of people who 
would, normaily, neither need nor want jobs. 

The minute there is a falling off in volume, which is 
inevitable, the economic planners in Washington begin 
beating the drum for Government 
spending “to maintain full employ- 
ment.” 

At present there is no disposition in 
the Congress to raise taxes, so the 
method of raising the money would 
probably be to have the checking banks 
manufacture it through the method 
previously discussed. 


This would mean that the inflation 
spiral, which has just begun to settle 
down in the last six months, would 
start up again and frighten private in- 
vestment away from badly needed ad- 
ditions to our industrial plant capacity. 

It would also raise prices to the point 
where a lot of the customers, already 
balking at high prices, might sit on 
their pocketbooks and say “to hell with 
ig 

Then America would be in trouble, 
and plenty of it. 








** Progress Report No. 3, Tool Owners Union, Lexington 73, Mass. . . . 25c. 
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WHO MAKES 


VERY day in the year laws are 

passed—laws that affect your life 
and mine. Every day laws are passed 
—some good and some bad. Why 
should any of them be bad? How do 
bills become law even before we know 
they are pending? 

The answer to the first question is 
obvious. Bad laws are passed because 
we do not take an interest in what is 
going on, we do not instruct our repre- 
sentatives how to vote. The second 
question can be answered by saying 
that we do not keep tab on what our 
representatives are doing nor do we 
insist that we, the people, be consulted 
before our interests may be placed in 
danger. 

It is difficult for each individual to 
be in constant communication with his 
elected representatives, but there is not 
any reason why organizations where a 
number of people have common inter- 
ests and American ideals cannot make 
a point of keeping informed and ac- 
tually running their government. 

There are numerous ways in which 
all of us may take an active part in 
keeping this land of ours the way we 
want it, for ourselves and for our chil- 
dren, but a planned program is gen- 
erally the best method. 


The Grayson Administrative Confer- 
ence, a National Association of Fore- 
men affiliate club, has recently solved 
this problem with a high degree of 
success. 


GAC's 
sion (left to right): Ronald Henderson, 


Oliver 


Jones, 


THAT LAW? 


Cosey. 


Steward Manly 
man), Arnold Hansen, Verne Pofe, Al 


Legislative Committee in ses- 


(chair- 


By Joe McMillan, Grayson Administrative Conference 


Realizing the impossibility of coor- 
dinating any activity without a definite 
program, the GAC formed a committee 
of six members to be known hence- 
forth as the “Legislative Commit- 
tee.” All of the governmental activity 
evolves around this group who are re- 
sponsible for keeping the members 
informed. 


The following outline is a condensed 
version of the program which up to 
now has been very successful: 


1. Committee of six hold weekly meet- 
ings at night, rotating from one 
member’s home to another. Wives 
are invited and refreshments served. 

2. Committee reports to GAC mem- 
bership by 
a. Weekly newsletter. 

b. Special bulletins. 
c. GAC meetings. 

3. Committee reads, digests, condenses 
all available information on legis- 
lation. 


a. Contacts and corresponds with 
various representatives (state 
and federal). 

b. Receives bulletins from, and 
makes contact with various serv- 
ice staffs of management, busi- 
ness organizations, Chambers of 
Commerce. 


c. Checks newspaper and periodi- 


cals, condenses and reproduces 
_items of interest. 


4. Encourages the GAC members to 
write to their representatives. 


a. Furnishes reports which explain 
state and federal legislation pro- 
cedures. 

b. Furnishes lists of various state 
and federal committees to mem- 
bers. 

ec. Furnishes names and districts of 
all state and federal representa- 
tives. 

d. Calls important measures to the 
attention of GAC, urging them 
to write their representatives. 

5. Legislative functions of the GAC 
group are confined largely to the 
following types of measures: 

a. Labor leg'slation. 

b. Public expenditures. 

ec. Communistic and 
measures. 

6. WHENEVER the committee feels 
that the interests of the GAC are 
involved a series of telegrams are 
addressed to the representatives in- 
volved. 


socialistic 


The Grayson Administrative Con- 
ference has found by this research 
that there are many phases of govern- 
ment with which most of us are not 
completely familiar and we urge other 
management clubs to formulate a simi- 
lar program in their organization. 


Let’s protect our representative form 
of government. 


Grayson management group's “Legislative Committee” keeps mem- 
bers posted and advised on federal and state legislative activities. 
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THINGS WORTH REMEMBERING 


A leather industry foreman points up 
those factors which he finds are impor- 


tant to sucessful foreman leadership. 


By Earl C. Weisinger.* Supervisor, Chicago Rawhide Manufacturing Co. 


NE of the first things a supervisor 

or foreman must do while on the 
management team, is develop a strong 
department. Strong departments help 
make a strong company. We must be 
alert at all times and ready to support 
our weakest point. This duty never 
ends as long as we are part of manage- 
ment. 


There are so many different factors 
that play an important part in building 
a strong department that I will try and 
review only a few of them. 


One of the most commonly abused 
is authority. It must be very clearly 
stated and understood by all concerned 
just where it starts and stops. You 
must give the men in charge your full 
backing at all times. They, in turn, 
must keep you informed of all details 
of problems involved. It is very dis- 
heartening for a supervisor to be over- 
ruled by the foreman without a chance 
to explain why he reached a certain 
decision. It is always a good policy 
to discuss any differences of opinion 
in private rather than in front of an 
audience. 


Another important part is responsi- 
bilities. You are responsible for get- 
ting work done successfully by others. 
That makes you a manager—a part of 
management. Be alert to locate and 
correct sources of friction among em- 
ployees before trouble can arise. Good 
housekeeping should be maintained at 
a high level. Building good morale 
will also improve a department. Now 
how to get each job started without 
confusion or delay. At the same time 
keep current jobs running smoothly 
by constantly striving for greater 
efficiency. Handle each problem as 
soon as it arises. Don’t let yourself 
become a bottleneck. As part of your 





“Women workers are another very tender spot.’ 
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daily routine, you must control many 
lines of action simultaneously. Since 
you cannot be in two places at once, 
nor think of two things at once, you 
must successfully avoid situations 
which require you to do so. Travel 
about from one place to another in the 
department, giving attention as re- 
quired. Take pride in your ability to 
stay out of trouble, not to get out of 
it after it has come. Preventive action 
is usually much more effective than 
corrective action. 


Train your men to handle all prob- 
lems that might arise just as efficiently 
as you would handle them. Don’t hesi- 
tate to help train your men to a top 
notch level. While doing so, brief 
yourself so you can continue your 
training program. Don’t give up try- 
ing to learn something new or better 
ways of doing it. If you at once fall 
in a rut, the longer you stay there, 
the harder it will be to climb back and 
your department will soon start to 
suffer. 

Safety is another factor we must 
never forget, no matter how minor an 
accident may seem, it always is a good 
policy to investigate and maybe you 
can make some changes so it will not 
happen again. With our safety pro- 
gram now in effect we can feel satis- 
fied we are making headway in this 
direction. It must be remembered that 
you are responsible for the safety of 
all your co-workers and of others pas- 
sing through your department. Acci- 
dents interfere with production, raise 
costs, and cause all kinds of delays and 
trouble, but most important, they 
cause human suffering. 

It is most important to have confi- 
dence in your men. Let them know 
it, and they will have confidence in 
you. Treat each person as an indi- 
vidual, as a person instead of a num- 
ber. Give them a pat on the back 
when credit is due. Criticize sparingly, 
but’ praise with a more lavish hand. 
Remember, more supervisors are expert 
at criticizing than at passing out com- 
pliments and encouragement. Treat 
everyone exactly the same way in sim- 
ilar circumstances. Be absolutely im- 
partial in your judgments. 

Take your workers into your con- 
fidence regarding some of the problems 
you face. Ask their help in solving 
them. Encourage them similarly to 
come to you for assistance, and never 
turn them away when they do. Pick 
out your workers who lack self-con- 


fidence and talk things over occasion- 
ally with them. Find out what is dis- 
turbing them. Try to prove how 
much ability they have instead of how 
little. 

Check into the health of your work- 
ers enough to know whether some 
hidden illness may be holding them 
back. No one can have an abundance 
of self-confidence when he lacks 
energy. If the facts warrant it, sug- 
gest a physical examination. 


Cooperation is also very important. 
See that everyone is properly selected 
for his job and able to carry his full 
share of the work. Make sure the load 
is properly and wisely distributed 
among your workers. Never show par- 
tiality or favoritism. Always remem- 
ber, one man doesn’t make a _ har- 
monious department. It takes each 
and everyone in the group working 
together and all offering suggestions 
and the combined effort of all con- 
cerned to accomplish this. Team work 
carried out by all concerned spells 
success. 


Encourage promotion. Give your men 
something to strive towards —some 
goal to reach. If there is an opportu- 
nity for one in your group to better 
himself, by ali means help the man 
instead of trying to hold him back. A 
few cases like this soon upsets your 
entire department and cooperation is 
lost almost at once. 


Wcmen workers is another very 
tender spot. The question “Can a 
woman do a man’s production job in 
industry?” is being answered “Yes” 
every day in Illinois industry. But, 
at the same time, it is a fact that to 
get a day’s production out of a woman, 
you have to know something about 
supervision of women. There are few 
jobs that women can’t do and well, 
under the right kind of supervision. 
Women expect a courteous but firm 
manner that will get things done. The 
words of a successful foreman bring 
this idea home. As he put it—“I tell 
the women what to do, just as I would 
a man, but I use a different tone of 
voice.” 


Women appreciate fair treatment— 
they have more patience—they don’t 
get tired of routine work as easily as 
men. Wcemen respond to kind treat- 
ment. Women workers are more sensi- 
tive to conditions in the workshop and 
to relations with people. Don’t be 
afraid to use the word “please” in giv- 
ing instructions to do something. Be 
a good listener. Show a personal in- 
terest but be impartial. Get them to 
respect you as a “boss”—fair treatment 
to all has a great deal to do with in- 
stilling the right attitude towards the 
job. Be friendly but always business- 


(Continued Page 42) 


* Earl Weisinger was born in Elmwood, Wis- 
consin; one year at County Normal College; 
came to Chicago Rawhide in 1938; started on 
night shift running punch presses and kick 
presses; transferred to the day shift, put in 
charge of a new facet of the company; mak- 
ing of,a certain type of gasket; transferred to 
present department, made a supervisor (1942). 
Married; two daughters. 
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SHORT-CUT 


TO A 





BREADLINE 


Follow the so-called leader who’s waving the big 
banner that reads: “MORE PAY FOR LESS PRO- 


DUCTION.” 


He’ll show you the shortest way to a breadline. 


For inefficient production raises selling prices, low- 


ers demand, and destroys jobs. 


History for thousands of years has shown that the 
only way to have more is to produce more. 


MORE PRODUCTION—and an honest share of its 
benefits through greater supplies of goods, lower 
living costs, and higher wages—is the way to real 
prosperity and security! 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
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okay. He doesn’t deserve that kind of 
vilification. We’re going to bring that 
up next time our local meets.” 
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TO COOPERATE, WHY 
PICTURE ME LIKE THIS ? 
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Sincerity is as Sincerity does—our Labor Day thought. 


Fact and Opinion 


By The Editor 


eeceairy is as Sincerity does is our 

cartoon-of-the-month—for Septem- 
ber. We are not unmindful that in 
September, all across the nation, Labor 
Day handshakers from the President 
down sing the praises of American 
Labor. 

This cartoon—and the ideas it sug- 
gests—is ventured not because Ameri- 
can Labor is undeserving. Nowhere in 
the world are workmen comparable to 
our own. Their record speaks for itself. 
Rather, we offer it in the belief that 
when we are be'ng praised from many 
sides, it is well to have someone keep- 
ing us sobered with occasional re- 
minders of our own errors and short- 
comings. 

The idea here presented is intended 
for the leaders of American Labor. 
Without their consent Labor’s publi- 
cations could not so defame and dis- 
credit American Management. Yet we 
cannot honestly excuse anu wnion 
member. Labor’s official publications 
are financed primarily from the dues 
they pay. (We’d not care to contem- 
plate what would happen to our own 
job by tomorrow’s sunset if this fore- 
man publication should be found sim- 
ilarly defaming American Labor 
leaders.) 

But in criticizing union members, we 
must admit we too have not been with- 
out guilt. Foremen no longer young- 
sters can think back with us to our 
school days. Few of the kids around 
the old school yard in our day were 
ever in much danger of being called 
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“Fauntleroys.” Yet I can still remem- 
ber feeling a bit ashamed as we saw 
and turned hastily away from certain 
crude drawings defaming the teacher— 
drawings that were often chalked on 
the inside walls of those enclosed 
structures which stood in the rear cor- 
ners of the school yard. 

We know now that they violated our 
sense of fair play and good sportsman- 
ship. But we dd not raise our voices 
in protest—whether from lack of cour- 
age, leadership, or incentive. This may 
be the case with union members to- 
day. Yet there is one significant dif- 
ference. The consequences of Labor’s 
published cartoons are much more 
serious. For today, if ever in America, 
much more cooperation and fair- 
mindedness is critically needed in our 
Labor-Management relations if we are 
to keep from losing the most envied 
industrial system ever known. 

Do Amer:can foremen honestly be- 
lieve we can have cooperation between 
them so long as many Labor leaders 
allow this practice of defaming Man- 
agement to continue? Do the men in 
your department actually believe that 
your own Management leaders are 
really such misers and scoundrels? If 
so—and let’s think hard on this one— 
have we failed the management team 
at this point? Have we carried the 
ball for our own team capta‘ns? Have 
we done our part to insure that our 
leaders are made known to the men in 
our departments, so that the men would 
say among themselves: “The boss is 


Have our Management leaders, the 
heads of American enterprises, failed 
at this point? Do the members of your 
management team really know you? 
Do you give those on your team a 
chance to talk with their men about 
you as you really are? Or do you handi- 
cap them, keeping them at arms 
length, so they have no chance to 
know you? There are possibly a great 
many failures in our Management 
teamwork. 

Does this practice of Labor make 
more difficult the foreman’s own job? 
It may be a hot Wednesday afternoon 
at 3 p. m.—or a Thursday—or a Friday. 
Something slightly milder for him than 
all hell has broken loose in his area. 
He wheels into action to find out 
“what’s behind it.” And how many 
times, when he adds up the things he 
could lay his hands on, does he find that 
the score doesn’t give sufficient reasons 
for “what goes on.” He only knows that 
all the employee teamwork he worked 
so hard to build up is suddenly shot to 
pieces. What, conceivably, could a 
minor, irritating situation coupled with 
a fresh defaming of the heads of Amer- 
ican companies in a new issue of a 
Labor paper have to do with “what 
goes on’? 

Labor leadership is bidding for public 
and governmental goodwill on _ its 
statement that it stands ready and 
wants to improve Labor-Management 
cooperation. Yet any foreman with six 
months’ experience with people will 
tell you that the most reliable way to 
judge others is by what they do—not 
what they say. Sincerity is as Sincerity 
does. 

Let us remember this, however. Such 
tactics of Labor stem from a situation 
that once existed in less mature days of 
industry. Days when the ethics of au- 
tocratic industrial leaders were such as 
would redden the face of today’s Man- 
agement. They fought with most every 
tool they could lay their hands on. It 
was in that atmosphere that Labor 
itself grew up. It used the same 
methods. American industry certainly 
never grew up in the front parlor. 

But those days are gone. They are 
best forgotten. Both Labor and Man- 
agement ought to have reached full 
stature today. There is not one com- 
pany head in a thousand today who 
would permit his organization’s official 
publications to simiiarly portray Labor’s 
leaders. 

That which is at stake here is vital 
to America—to you and me and our 
wives and children. Our envied Ameri- 
can pattern, itself, is at stake. For 
without Labor-Management coopera- 
tion it will be lost to us all. 


Here, indeed, is a challenge to every 
member of the Management team. It 
is no time for quick tempers, however. 
But it’s time for a little sober conver- 
sation with Bill and Joe and Harvey 
out in the department. We think they 
are pretty swell guys, too. And we 
think their own good American sports- 
manship and fair-mindedness deserves 
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THE BUDD COMPANY 


Makers of 
Automobile bodies and assemblies 


Automobile passenger car, bus, truck and 
trailer wheels, brakes, drums, hubs 


Agricultural implements 


Knock-down highway trailer bodies 
All-stainless steel railway passenger cars 


Railway Disc Brakes 


BUDD 


HUNTING PARK PLANT 
RED LION PLANT 
CHARLEVOIX PLANT 
ATWATER PLANT 


PLANTS 


PHILADELPHIA 
PHILADELPHIA 
DETROIT 
DETROIT 











TOP 
QUALITY 






plus 


The most complete 
line of fasteners 
made by 


one manufacturer 


THE NATIONAL SCREW & MFG. CO. 


CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
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In addition to these important features Model BJ Thermostats have 
an important hidden quality that no camera can record. It’s the 
“know-how” accumulated through fifty years of experience produc- 
ing efficient, dependable controls for a wide variety of uses in home 
and industry. 


ROBERTSHAW MODEL BJ—TODAY'S LEADING GAS RANGE OVEN THERMOSTAT 





tn home ond industry, EVERYTHING'S UNDER CONTROL 


GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
RORERTSRAW THERMOSTAT DIVISION, ¥ eongneed, femmes GRAYSON CONTROLS DIVISION, Lyn woo 4, Catitornte 
FULTON SYAPHOM DIVISION, Knocville, Tennessee AMERICAN THERMOMETER DIVISION, St Lovie, Missourt 
comenest ~aananeat DIVISION, Bridgepor Connecticut 
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**No, no, Johnson! That slip-resistant 


4-Way Safety Plate goes on the floor!”’ 












Slip-resistant? Yes, Inland 4-WAY Safe- 
ty Plate provides positive traction wher- 
ever feet or wheels must go... . floors, 
walkways, ramps, platforms, steps—in 
your plant or on your products. What's 
more, it is easy to install, easy to main- 
tain. INLAND STEEL CO., 38 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 











STOCKED BY LEADING 
STEEL WAREHOUSES 


“ SAFETV 
PLATE 


PRog. U.S. Pat. Off 











a better character of union leadership 
than this defaming practice indicates. 

We think that 43,000 American fore- 
men, talking it over with their men 
throughout industry—thoughtfully and 
careful to avoid heated discussion—can 
persuade them to clean up their unions 
of this un-American practice. No big 
campaign ... No flourishes .. . Just 
talking it over when the right oppor- 
tunity comes along. 


“Those who would get—must give” 
is a thought recently expressed by 
Louis S. Vosburgh, president of the 
Lincoln Extension Institute. We have 
heard a similar idea from the pulpit on 
occasions. Dr. Levy, our educational 
editor, has often developed the same 
thought. Mr. Vosburgh does a nice job 
of backing up his statement. Because 
this idea is so important to us all, we 
know our readers will be interested in 
the way Mr. Vosburgh developes it. 

“Occasionally I like to express my 
faith in work as the universal cure of 
the ills of mankind. I do this even at 
the risk of becoming the target of the 
sneers of those cynical people who pre- 
tend that work is only for the stupid. 

“I rarely see unhappiness in the 
lives of busy people. The signs of sor- 
row, boredom, and meanness are in the 
faces of those whose days are heavy 
with idleness. 

“Let a man get deeply engrossed in 
his work, let him crowd into the work- 
ing day the many duties he has as- 
sumed, let him close his desk weary 
and tired, and you have a man who 
sleeps soundly and who rises in the 
morning smiling and eager for another 
day of activity. 

“The men, young and old, whose eyes 
shine and who laugh easily, are not 
found among those who have with- 
drawn from the race. The loafers, the 
dilettantes, the precious souls who live 


‘apart from the workaday world arouse 


no envy in my breast. Though they 
may be worth a million, though their 
houses may be palaces, and though 
they may be as carefree as birds, I 
would not change places with them. 

“Nature is shrewd. She denies the 
kernels of happiness to parasites, and 
confers the blessings of health, alive- 
ness, and the choice thrill of accom- 
plishment on those who give their 
bodies, minds, and souls to creative 
effort.” 


Books. Occasionally comes a new 
book which we call to the attention of 
the head of the company. Such a book 
is “Bottom-Up Management” by Wil- 
liam B. Given, Jr., president of Ameri- 
can Brake Shoe Company, published in 
August by Harper Brothers. Mr. Given 
was author of an article “He Must Be 
A Leader” in the first issue of MAN- 
AGE (Sept. 1948). 

Bottom-Up Management, as Mr. 
Given presents it, leaves to foremen, 
superintendents, and intermediate ex- 
ecutives the basic job of devising work 
methods to execute top management 
policy. 

Mr. Given presents his case for al- 

(Continued Page 42) 
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“New, Unique Simplicity! 


in custom-engineered 


ELECTRONIC 
INSPECTING 


AND SORTING 


EQUIPMENT 












a 
This single-motor, compact machine, automatically 
gages and sorts antifriction bearing rolls. It rejects 
rolls above or below manufacturing tolerance and 
separates accepted rolls into 5 sized categories, in 
increments of .00002”. 


Through basic engineering developments, Brown 
& Sharpe custom-builds uniquely simple inspect- 
ing and sorting machines for precision parts. 
Machines of this description made by Brown & 
Sharpe have the advantages of simpler, sturdier 
construction; more stable adjustments; and easier 
manipulation of sensitivity. 


This modern equipment can be designed and built 
to meet individual needs for: 

1. Manual loading and disposal 

2. Manual loading and automatic disposal 


3. Automatic loading and automatic disposal 


Why not turn over your problems of providing 
efficient gaging and sorting equipment to Brown 
& Sharpe? Send an outline of your requirements. 
Learn what Brown & Sharpe can offer in custom- 
engineered equipment. Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence 1, R. I., U.S. A. 


a 


This machine gages and sorts straight sleeves— measuring for length as 
well as diameter at both ends. The sleeves are segregated into four 


categories. 1. 


Oversize and undersize in length regardless of diameter. 


2. Small in diameter at either or both ends. 3. Large in diameter at 
either or both ends. 4 Good sleeves within tolerance. 

The machine has a production rate of approximately 3000 per hour. 
The capacity is adjustable for different lengths and diameters, It is loaded 
manually with automatic disposal. 


- BROWN © SHA 
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A note on 
How 0 


You can use and replace grinding wheel 
after grinding wheel... belt after belt... 
or disc after disc —depending upon the 
requirements of your work—and be 
sure that each replacement will continue 
to provide the same standards of abra- 
sive performance. Your production con- 
tinues on schedule. 


These are the direct results of Quality 
Control in the production of abrasives 
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uality Control serves you 
every production hour 


by CARBORUNDUM. This control 
covers every step in the production of 
grain and the processing of belts, wheels, 
discs, and other abrasive products. 


It assures abrasive particles of uniform 
grain size and classification. It guaran- 
tees that backings and bonds will per- 
form as expected. Of primary impor- 
tance, it assures consistent high 





in each abrasive tool. Because of our 
quality control, bonded or coated abra- 
sives can be specified more exactly... 
and reordered, with confidence of de- 
pendable performance. 

The continuation of efficient, high qual- 
ity production is assured when you are 
using abrasives by CARBORUNDUM. 
The Carborundum Company, 





quality and productive service 








Niagara Falls, New York. 








The only complete line of Abrasive Tools is 


CARBORUNDUM 


TRADE MARK 











“Carborundum” is a registered trademark which indicates manufacture by. The Carborundum Company 
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EFFECTIVENESS OF BACKSTAND BELT GRINDING 


Used by a steadily increasing number of industrial plants 
and buffing and plating shops, the backstand belt grind- 
ing method offers practical production advantages and 
economies. It is particularly effective on operations rang- 
ing from rather heavy stock removal to the final polishing 
of surfaces preparatory to buffing. Consistently better 
finishes are obtained through the use of factory-coated 
abrasive belts. Units of work are completed in less time. 
The percentage of machine down-time is extremely low. 


This increased efficiency has led to a 25% to 100% con- 
version to the belt backstand technique in plants which 
formerly used set-up wheels headed with abrasive grain. 


caw 


¥20 BOND SEGMENTS 


New V20 segments now make available a fast, cool, free- 
cutting abrasive for efficient, economical surface grinding 
applications. V20 segments are structurally uniform 
throughout; they ‘aja with the same effectiveness dur- 
ing their entire life 





Because of their high degree of uniformity of structure, 
V20 segments incorporate greatly improved size holding 
characteristics and make possible the production of closely 
controlled surface finishes. 


V20 segments offer the following advantages not found 
in competitive types of segments. 


1. Cool and free-cutting qualities promote efficient pro- 
duction of burn-free finishes and close tolerances. 


Nr 


Uniform cutting qualities of V20 segments make pos- 
sible close control of part size and finish and the estab- 
lishment of controlled production rates. 


3. Fast rates of cut obtained through the use of V20 
segments save many dollars per year in operator and 
machine time on heavy production work. 


i. More nearly self-dressing than other types, V20 segments 
offer savings in dressing time and usable abrasive. 


5. Ability to grind a wide range of work of all sizes with 
larger table loads makes the surface grinder a more 
useful, efficient and profitable tool. 


6. Successful use of V20 segments on nearly all types of 
metals including non-ferrous types makes possible 
reduced inventories in terms of gradings necessary for 


various types of work. 


i) 


7. One grading can be used to grind a variety of materials 
successfully making it unnecessary to change segments 
when changing work thereby saving set-up time. 
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Announce management 
development institutes 


ITH considerable pride we are 

pleased to announce in this issue 
the latest NAF Service or rather ex- 
pansion of Services — The Manage- 
ment Development Institute. We feel 
very strongly that the Management 
Unity Seminar is the finest service yet 
developed by NAF. Now, after several 
years of planning and experimentation, 
we are in a position to offer its counter- 
part, consistent in quality and stand- 
ards, to every club in the nation. 


WHY? 

We have felt for some time that many 
of our clubs are reluctant to ask for De- 
velopment Programs because of timid- 
ity, lack of complete information, or 
other comparable reasons. Further, we 
constantly need to build a solid founda- 
tion in the case of new clubs or but- 
tress the base of our existing clubs if 
we are to operate successfully and keep 
NAF on the move. 


ITS PURPOSE? 

The Institute or “Round Robin” pro- 
gram proposes to help accomplish the 
following objectives: 


1. To develop a greater “sense of re- 
sponsibility, belonging or tie-in be- 
tween the local clubs and the national 
organization.” 

2. To develop qualified leaders who 
can serve as “spark plugs” in their own 
clubs and their companies in develop- 
ing unity in management. 

3. To instill more firmly the concept 
of “management as a profession.” 

4. To further develop the partici- 
pants in the “art of management” 
specifically in the area of human rela- 
tions. 

5. To provide a better understand- 
ing of the major principles and prob- 
lems of American industry. 

6. To provide institutes scheduled 
throughout the year and held in stra- 
tegic locations in the country thus per- 
mitting NAF affiliated clubs to send re- 
presentatives with a minimum of 
travel. 


WHERE? 

Subject to some slight variation and 
modification, the proposed dates and lo- 
cations of the “Institute Programs” for 
1950 are as follows: 

1. West Ccast (Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, San Diego, Portland, 
Seattle) —4: clubs—January 9-30. 

2. Syracuse—)}3 clubs—February 20- 





24. 
3. New York—14 clubs—March 20- 
24. ffl 
4. Cleveland—10 clubs—April 17-21. 
5. Pawtucket—7 clubs—May 8-12. 
24 


6. Chicago—66 clubs—May 22-26. 

7. Fort Worth—8 clubs—July 10-14. 

8. Huntington—14 clubs—July 24-28. 

9. St. Louis—26 clubs—August 21-25. 

0. Toledo—28 clubs—September 11- 
15. 

11. Dayton—29 clubs—October 23-27. 

12. Knoxville—17 clubs — November 
6-10. 

13. Chicago—66 clubs—November 20- 
24 


14. Pittsburgh — 26 clubs — December 
18-22. 


WHAT? 

It is difficult to outline completely all 
of the details in the Institute program 
but in almost every case the following 


By 
“Bill” Levy 
Educational 


Editor 


areas will be taken up during the week 

(in a few instances this will be limited 

to 3-4 days). 

1. Conference Leadership. 
Qualifying participants to serve as 
conference, discussion or panel 
leaders on club or plant problems. 

2. Code of Ethics (analyzing and dis- 
cussing Human Relations princi- 
ples). 

Developing concept of Management 
as a Profession based on the NAF 
Code of Ethics. 

3. Club Officer’s Training. 

Preparing new officers in their 
functions and analyzing successful 
club programming. Assisting old 
officers in doing a more effective 
job. Preparing would-be officers. 

4. Conferences on Critical Manage- 
ment Problems. Conferences are 
conducted on problems selected by 
the local group as being vital, prac- 
tical and important. These might 
include communications, supervisor- 
worker relationships, etc. 

5. Speaking engagements to clubs. 
Talks given before the entire club 
membership on such subjects as 
“The Place of Your Club and NAF 
in Industry,” “Management as a 
Profession,” “Why NAF?” etc. 

6. Informal meetings on NAF Club 
Problems. 

Meetings with club Boards of Con- 

trol or individuals within the club 

on club problems, training problems 
etc. 

In the case of Conference Leadership 

the number of participants must be 








limited to not more than 20 to 25. All 
other programs have no upper or lower 
limits on attendance. 


HOW? 

It is proposed that the program will 
be conducted by the NAF manager of 
education working jointly with Area 
Councils (where they exist) and with 
directors or key club officials where 
Councils are not established. At least 3 
months prior to an Institute, the clubs 
in a given area will be notified that a 
program will be held in a given locale 
and invited to send representatives. 
The local community and club or clubs 
therein will serve as hosts and make 
arrangements for Institute facilities, 
hotel reservations, etc. The program 
will normally operate from 9:00 A. M. 
to midnight with each constituent part 
complete in itself and yet tied together 
with common purposes. 


ADVANTAGES. 

For the first time in the history of 
NAF we are able to set up a year in 
advance the major development activ- 
ities, namely the “Seminar” and the 
“Institute.” We have strongly recom- 
mended to local clubs the practice of 
setting up club programs a year ahead 
so that the membership and the com- 
pany can have a clear cut picture of 
what is ahead. 

The same holds true in our national 
Office. It saves money, it provides 
greater service, it meets club needs 
more effectively and it is sound busi- 
ness. Every phase of this program is 
practical and down-to-earth because it 
was developed through intimate associ- 
ation in working relationship with 
practical men in management. 


Answer Please 


Educational Editor Levy receives 
hundreds of queries from our readers 
regarding management problems. In- 
sofar as these questions are of general 
interest to management men he, in ad- 
dition to giving the individual a per- 
sonal answer, includes in MANAGE 
the suggested answer or solution offered 
from the many top sources of informa- 
tion available to us.—Editor. 








Question—It is our desire to start 
some educational activities relative to 
supervisory improvement. We shall 
appreciate your forwarding helpful in- 
formation and suggestion as to the most 
effective methods of presentation.— 
L.W.D. (California) 


Answer—This will acknowledge your 
letter in which you state that you want 
to start educational activity relative to 
supervisory improvement. 

We are mailing you a copy of “Ele- 
ments of Supervision” and a copy of our 
“Training Library Guide.” This guide 
contains programs of successful man- 
agement practices which were obtained 
from various companies around the 
country and are available on a 60-day 
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Modern and attractive diner of the 
Chicago and Eastern Illinois semi- 
local Whippoorwill, which makes a 
round trip daily between Chicago and 
Evansville, Ind., making 12 stops en 
route with an over-all time of only 
five hours and thirty minutes. be 
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GENERAL MOTORS 


“Better Trains 
Follow General Motors 


Locomotives” 


LOCOMOTIVES 

















GONE are the “good old days” 
when mother put up the lunch and 
father wore a duster to protect his 
Sunday suit on the accommodation 
train. Gone, too, are the smoke and 
cinders, and the bone-shaking jolts 
when pulling into and leaving the 
station. 


* * * * 


HERE, now, are the grand new 
days when smart, semi-local trains 
such as the Chicago and Eastern 
Illinois Whippoorwill are powered 
by General Motors Diesel loco- 
motives—with diners and coaches 
such as once were found only on 
sleek, streamlined, long-distance 
trains. 


Yes, a great many better trains now follow General Motors 
locomotives in semi-local service as well as in long- 
distance service—working toward the not too distant 
day when all railroad travel will be “first class.”” A good 
thing to remember when you plan a trip anywhere. 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE 


DIVISION OF 


LA GRANGE, 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Home of the Diesel Locomotive 
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of our mutual objectives. 


COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 








You might check this for 
material that may help you further. 
We are also enclosing a program and 
training course of the Foremen’s Club 
of Columbus who have been very suc- 
cessful in conducting educational activ- 


loan basis. 


ities for their membership. This is a 
City Club but they do maintain about 
85 percent participation in their pro- 
grams which operate throughout the 
entire year. 

You will note that “Elements of 
Supervision” is based on source ma- 
terial which can be used by qualified 
conference or discussion leaders, in 
conducting a series of conferences for 
members of the club. 

I would suggest that steps be taken 
to have a group of your men trained as 
qualified discussion leaders so that they 
might serve as the nucleus of instruc- 
tors for your program. This service is 
offered by our office but I believe you 
can find competent men to train your 
group on the West Coast, either in the 
State Department of Education or your 
local school program. I would suggest 
you investigate these sources and if you 
have any difficulty advise me or contact 
your director. 

There is a definite advantage in 
having men trained within your own 
group as leaders since they can take up 
shop problems and others of a specific 
nature and maintain participant inter- 
est because they speak the same 
language, and are faced with the same 
problems. 

I feel very strongly in favor of the 
informal discussion type program but 
I do not want to minimize the value of 
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IT TAKES TEAMWORK... 


The achievements of American industry 
are the results of the combined efforts of 
many... each of us is dependent upon 
the efforts of others for the fulfillment 


Ranco Inc. is proud of its association 
with the N. A. F. through its employees 
who are members of a group that con- 


tributes, in important measure, to the 


advancement of American industry. 






World's Largest Mfgs. of REFRIGERATION CONTROLS 











special courses which may be estab- 
lished on the basis of an opinion survey 
or questionnaire filled out by the mem- 
bers. They may be interested in pub- 
lic speaking, shop sketching, slide rule 
manipulation or a host of other activ- 
ities which can probably be provided 
by contacting men within your own 
plant or from outside industry, as 
leaders. 

Still another possibility would be to 
have someone conduct a Code of Ethics 
session for your group which would 
give you an expression of the needs and 
desires of the group insofar as manage- 
ment training is concerned. 

As a parting suggestion contact your 
director, find out whether he plans to 
be at the board meeting (NAF) and if 
so ask him to get together with me at 
that time for further discussion of your 
request. I am reasonably sure that 
something could be worked out that 
will assist you in setting up your fall 


P. ick up ten matches 
by only touching one. 





Place the matches 
ZA inthis 
SS manner 





Tr 
this trick. 
on your friends. 











Write for a copy of “The LUBRIPLATE FILM” 
written especially for your industry. ‘ 


LUBRIPLATE 
























The fact that LUBRI- 
PLATE Lubricants are 
able to meet extreme 
temperature con- 
ditions, demon- 
strates the ability of 
these products to 
cope with the wide 
variations found in 
everyday industry. 
Besides this feature 
LUBRIPLATE Lubri- 
cants possess attri- 
butes not found in 
conventional lubri- 
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program of supervisory development. 
I assume, of course, that there will not 
be very much going on during the 
summer months, though this may be a 
false assumption. 


CALENDAR 


1949 
Sept. 10 Foreman-Manager-Personnel Conf. 
sponsored by Marshall College & 
Huntington Foreman - Manager's 

club (at the College). 

Huntington, W. Va. 

Sept. 21 

-24 26th Annual NAF Convention. 

Detroit 

Sept. 27 


-29 Purdue University Seventh Annual 
Conference “Training in Business 
and Industry” (at the College). 

Lafayette, Indiana 


-6 Industrial Packaging and Materials 
Handling Exposition. Detroit 


-21 NAF Seminar Dayton 


Nov. 17 5th Annual Regional Conf. of Louis- 
ville Area Assn. of Management 
People. Louisville 
Dec. 5-9 NAF Seminar. Dayton 
1950 
Feb. 6 
-10 NAF Seminar. Dayton 
Apr. 3-7 NAF Seminar. Dayton 
June 12 
-16 NAF Seminar. Dayton 
Aug. 7 ‘ 
-11 NAF Seminar. Dayton 
Oct. 9 
-13 NAF Seminar. Dayton 
Dec. 11 
-15 NAF Seminar. Dayton 
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Chryslers Great 


PRESTOMATIC FLUID DRIVE* 
TRANSMISSION 


*gyrot Fivid Drive 


Whe She De bealifed Chi bey \- “aae 


NOW ON DISPLAY * Chrysler deal- 


ers all across 
America! The finest and the most beautiful 
Chrysler of all time! The superb new Silver 
Anniversary Chrysler! The greatest value 
in our history! 

Completely new in its well-bred beauty! 
Advanced in its inspired engineering! 
Designed with common sense and imagina- 
tion! With more than 50 of the advances 
you've come to count on first from Chrysler. 

Come see the amazing new protection for 
drivers and passengers pioneered by Chrysler! 


New Car 


The easiest, sweetest car to handle ever built 
by Chrysler! The most comfortable car in 
Chrysler history! And the most powerful, 
with still more horse -power from the leader 
in high compression, the great high com- 
pression Chrysler Spitfire Engine. 


Come see the most exciting car to drive 
Chrysler ever created! Tailored to taste! 
With that revelation in driving—Presto- 
matic Fluid Drive Transmission . . . with 
softer, safer, smoother Safety-Level-Ride 

. with amazing Safety-Rim wheels that 
make it almost impossible to throwa tire... 


Steen 


ay ClIU - 
di 





another Chrysler first for your protection. 
A more spacious, more restful car with 
lenty of headroom, shoulder room and 
Reames . .. designed with common sense 
from its wider chair-height seats, wider 
doors and broader windows to its new 
radiator and grille and its flashing new 
pick-up and go. 
Now—come see it today—the car you'll 
want to live with for years and years to come! 
The greatest car et! we’ve ever offered! 


AGAIN YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS 
FIRST FROM CHRYSLER 


SEE IT 
DRIVE IT! 





WE AIM TO TAKE CARE OF OUR OWN—WITH CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH SERVICE 
THAT MATCHES CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH ENGINEERING 


See Your Neighborhood CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH Dealer 
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Management News 








Lockheed’s Canaday 
convention speaker 


Dayton—Word has been received that 
John E. Canaday, public relations di- 
rector of Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, Burbank, California, will deliver 
one of the main addresses at the 26th 
Annual Convention of The National 
Association of Foremen in Detroit Sep- 
tember 21-24. Mr. Canaday recently 
served as chairman of the National 
Public Relations Committee of the 
Aircraft Industries Association. His 
subject will be “Profit Is Not Without 
Honor.” 

The advance program for the Con- 
vention was announced in the June 
issue of MANAGE. Additional confer- 
ence leaders were published in July. 
Further additions include the following: 


“THE TRUTH ABOUT PROFIT AND 
LOSS”. 

Reverend Edward A. Keller, director, 
Bureau of Economic Research, Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, South Bend, Ind. 

Harry Lundin, public relations coun- 
sel, Hill and Knowlton, Inc., Cleveland. 


“THE FOREMAN AND HIS ROLE IN 
KEY PRODUCTION PROBLEMS”. 

William Simpson, heating and venti- 
lating engineer, Briggs Manufacturing 
Company, Detroit. 


Walter Konn, industrial hygienist, 


Briggs Manufacturing Company, 
Detroit. 
“JOB EVALUATION” (“WAGE IN- 
CENTIVES”) 

Wendell Anderson, Jr., Personnel 


Department, Bundy Tubing Company, 
Detroit. 


“LOOK OUT — YOUR SPEECH IS 
SHOWING” 
B. D. Danchik, Consultant, Chicago. 


“UNITED MANAGEMENT—A DREAM 
OR A FACT?” 

Vance E. Cribbs, assistant director 
personnel relations. Armco Steel Cor- 
poration, Middletown, Ohio. 

Dr. F. G. Barr, vice president, Indus- 
trial Relations, National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton. 


“THE WORKER — YOUR RESPON- 
SIBILITY”. 
Everett R. Smith, director of research, 


Macfadden Publications, Inc. New 
York. 

“CURRENT MANAGEMENT 
PROBLEMS” 

Jack Wolff, director of training, 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Com- 
pany, Hunt'ngton, W. Va. 

O. H. P. Snyder, director of salaried 
personnel, Delco Division, General 
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Motors Corporation, Dayton. 


In the Conference “What’s the Score 
on Labor Legislation and Labor Re- 
lations?” D. L. Temple, Delco Products 
Division, General Motors Corporation 
finds he will be unable to attend as 
previously announced. 


Corsi addresses PAA 


New York—Praising the abilities of 
American labor and management to sit 
around a table to settle problems, Ed- 
ward Corsi, Industrial Commissioner of 
the New York State Labor Department, 
told 87 members of the PAA Manage- 
ment Club at their July meeting that 
continued good labor-management rela- 
tions are necessary to insure a sound 
American economy. 

At the business session earlier in the 
evening, Edwin A. Barnes, Jr., retiring 
president, tendered a brief report of his 
adm:nistration, noting that the mem- 
bership was at 284, with 64 members 
actively serving on committees. The 
treasurer’s annual report showed a bal- 





FOREMEN CLUB SPEAKER . . . How to 
select and use the right file for the job is 
gist of lecture, illustrated with slides, by 
Walter R. Buerckel of Nicholson File Com- 
pany, now available with-ut charge to man- 
agement clubs. Proven factor in increasing 
efficiency in many large industrial plants, 
tho lecture is simple enough for trainees, 
technical enough to interest experienced 
foremen and machinists. Schedules now 
being made up fer coming winter season. 
Contact Nicholson File Company, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, or Jean Adams, 
National Association of Foremen, Dayton, 
Ohio, early on this. 


ance of $1,043.03. 

Philip Addabbo, new president, in 
taking office, announced a tentative 
long-range program for the coming 
year. The new koard of control, along 
with the other newly elected officers, 
were introduced by the president. 

The necessity for harmonious rela- 
tions between management and person- 
nel was stressed in’a brief talk by 
Jerome D. Fenton of System industrial 
relations. 


Packaging, materials 
handling exposition 


Chicago—Exhibitors in the forthcom- 
ing Industrial Packaging and Materials 
Handling Expositicn (Detroit, October 
4, 5, and 6) indicate a number of new 
developments in protective packaging 
will be revealed for the first time at this 
show. 

Continued advancements in rust pre- 
ventives are indicated, with at least one 
firm featuring a new timing device on 
its tank eouipment that automatically 
shuts off operation over week-ends and 
other non-productive periods. Various 
impregnated papers recently introduced 
for rust prevention packaging will be 
strongly represented. New applications 
and suggested uses will be shown. 

In the development of corrugated 
boxes new construction principles will 
be shown that make poss‘ble heavier 
loads with complete protective safety. 

A number of other new containers 
and packaging materials will be shown. 

On the equipment side there will be 
complete showings of all types for 
movement of materials in plants and 
warehouses and at shipping plants; a 
number of new stat onary units em- 
ployed specifically for packaging pro- 
cesses. One applies steel strapping me- 
chanically to manufactured items as a 
basic function of the production or as- 
sembly line. Another interesting unit 
will be an ingenious steel strapping 
coil holder that includes a cutting de- 
vice—speeding up the hand strapping 
operation. 

Recent improvements made in stencil 
machines, both electric and hand op- 
erated, will be demonstrated. 


Other items _ include 
wooden box constructions, 


improved 
sealing 





| WE'RE BACKING and BOOSTING 
} 


NAF 


| Lincoln Extension Institute, Inc. 
140! W 75th Si 
| CLEVELAND 2. OHIO 


“The School of the Factory 
Executive” 


LOUIS 8S. VOSBURGH., President 


J. FRANCIS CARLE. M.A., 
Educationa: Director 


Write for free 48 page descriptive 
brochure “Getting Ahead In tndustry.” 
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THE 





MOST BEAUTIFUL THING ON 





Want to do Something Nice 
or Yoursell / 





Lowest Priced Car with GM 
Hydra- Matic Drive 


Completely New Bodies by Fisher 


Pontiac Famous Improved Straight 
Eight and Six Cylinder Engines 


PONTIAC 
MANAGE September 1949 


MOTOR DIVISION 


If you’re going to order a new 
motor car—do something extra 
nice for yourself . . . and order a 
Pontiac! The 1949 Pontiac has 
everything it takes to make its 
owners very, very happy. 

It’s the most beautiful thing on 
wheels. It is silken smooth, quick 
and powerful. It rides and handles 
like no other car on the highway. 





It is very economical, both to oper- 
ate and maintain. And it is designed 
and built to stay on the job for 
years and years. 


You’d be more than pleased with 
Pontiac, we are sure. Owners say 
it is the most satisfactory car ever 
built. Better see your dealer today— 
and get your name on an order blank 
for the year’s outstanding beauty. 


of GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


WHEELS 
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equipment and tapes, new fibre con- 


tainers, advancements in labeling meth- 
ods, many types of metal containers 
and new paper and transparent pro- 
ducts with high tensility. 

The Exposition is held in conjunction 
with the Materials Handling Institute’s 
“short course”, which will include dis- 
cussion sessions, seminars, and panels. 
J. P. Kinney, general chairman, urges 
all who desire to attend to obtain ap- 
plications from national headquarters of 
the Society at 20 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago. All events will be open 
to members and non-members. Head- 
quarters staff is prepared to assist in 
hotel accommodations. 


Oliver looks ahead 


South Bend—Vacation for the Oliver 
Management Club is over. We're set 
for another year of bigger and better 
activities. 

In history is our annual picnic at 
Spanish Terrace Christiana Lake, Mich- 
igan, August 20. Most members and 
their families participated. Games for 
adults and children—dancing and music 
—a wonderful dinner. 

Ahead of us starting September 22 
will be the monthly dinners at the 
Bronzewood Room, LaSalle Hotel. We 
have arranged the following schedule: 


Sept. 22—‘“Bill” Dornfield, guest 
speaker. 
Oct. 20—Clyde Powell, entertain- 


ment in magic and hypnotics. 
Nov. 10—Annual Feather Party con- 
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ducted by Wm. Hunt. 

Dec. 15—Annual Christmas Party for 
executives and wives conducted by Dick 
Eager. 

Jan. 19—Management Night with 
King McCord, V. P. in charge of Manu- 
facturing, as speaker. This entire eve- 
ning entertainment will be under the 
direction of our Chicago Office. 

Feb. 16—J. W. Hughes will speak on 
“With the Armies of Occupation.” 

Mar. 16—St. Patrick’s Party—enter- 
tainment to be furnished by students 
of Notre Dame—V. J. Slack, conductor. 

Apr. 20—Lewis Turner will speak on 
“The Care and Feeding of Hobby 
Horses.” 

May 18—Local talent to provide en- 
tertainment or local guest speaker, un- 
der direction of J. E. Guendling. 

Other activities are being considered, 
may be added to our years program.— 
J. E. Guendling. 


Hamilton foremen issue 
“Historical Highlights” 


Two Rivers, Wis.—“Hamilton Super- 
visors Historical Highlights” is title of 
a new and interesting booklet of 28 
pages and cover published by the Ham- 
ilton Foremen’s Club of the Hamilton 
Manufacturing Company here. 

In his foreword, Club President J. P. 
Everson notes that as an affiliate of the 
National Association of Foremen, their 
club is “dedicated to raising the stand- 
ards of management men through edu- 
cation” ... that “how well we have 


kept faith with this objective is a story 
worth telling.” 

The booklet not only traces the or- 
ganization’s history but with well 
chosen illustrations and good copy it 
presents the club’s current activities, 
roster, committee set-up and other in- 
teresting information. 


Battle Creek plant wins 
Oliver prexy award 


Battle Creek, Mich.—Workers at the 
Oliver Corporation’s plant here were 
presented with the President’s Award 
on August 11 in recognition of the out- 
standing safety and good housekeeping 
record made by that plant during the 
year which ended June 30. 

In a company-wide contest in which 
all of Oliver’s seven plants competed, 
the Battle Creek organization set a rec- 
ord for safe operations which places 
them at or near the top nationally. In 
the frequency of industrial accidents 
Oliver’s Battle Creek plant is 88% bet- 
ter than the national average for the 
farm equipment industry. In the ser- 
iousness of accidents it is 96% below 
the national average. 

The progress made in the last two 
years alone is outstanding. Two years 
ago the plant. had 33 accidents which 
were serious enough to require em- 
ployees to lose time from their work. 
Last year there were only five such 
accidents. The number of days lost by 
workers because of accidents was re- 
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Grist from Freedom's Mill 


iy ae 
by aya Ca doe fos 


America was built by men who were willing to work at any 


constructive task. 


Prayer, like radium, is a luminous and self-generating force 
of energy. 

In matters of economy, the realistic planner is guided by a 
policy that is dollar-wise and penny-conscious. 


Being an American is not a matter of anatomical design but a 
state of heart and mind. 


There is contentment in doing the work one likes to do; but 
character rises from liking the work one has to do. 


Between our world of Yesterday and our world of Tomorrow, 
there is a narrow twilight zone of Research and Discovery — 
Development and Planning—a period when dreams move 
toward the dawn of realization. The name of that narrow 
zone is Today. 


Literacy is not a synonym for wisdom, and words are poor 
substitutes for action. 

eae” 

i M 
The cold chisel of the Kremlin hammering on the cold war is 
fear on the part of Stalin and his partners that, unless they can 
make Russians and their fellow-victims believe that they are 
surrounded by enemies, Red leaders would have a hard time 
maintaining their leadership. 

xd *¢ kg 

No government can wave a magic wand and provide things for 
people who do not produce. “Goods for Goods” is the con- 
trolling law. 








peTroIT NAF CONVENTION sept.2i-2 
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Ric us pat. on 
The World’s Largest 
Makers of 
V-Belts 


The Gates Rubber Co. 


Denver, 
Colorado 
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DIE CASTING CO. 
6 


Producers of 
Zinc Alloy 
Die Castings 
of 
Highest Quality 


1810 Clinton St. Toledo 7, Ohio 
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PUBLIC FISH FRY is novel idea s:aged by Aiuminum Ore Foremen's Club at East St. Louis 


park. 
Frank Hellen. 


duced from 4,198 to only 130 in this 
same period. Plant frequency record 
two years ago was 20.7 accidents per 
million manhours worked. Last year it 
was 2.6. The record for severity dropped 
from 2.566 to its present low of .067. 
At a ceremony with all plant em- 
ployes in attendance, Alva W. Phelps, 
president of the Company presented the 
President’s Award. A number of of- 
ficials from Oliver’s executive offices in 
Chicago attended the presentation. 


Douglas to get answer 
to foreman problem 


El Segundo, Calif—‘“How can the 
foreman insure his indiv‘dual security 
and provide for future advancement in 
industry?” James E. O’Hagen, vice- 
president of Recorders Laboratories, 
Ltd., is scheduled to answer it at the 
August 11 dinner meeting of the Doug- 
las El Segundo Management Club, 
Inglewood Country Club, Inglewood. 

O’Hagen, who has spent 25 years in 
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Shown on the mess "production line” (from left) Andy W. Mulconnery, Tom Bledsoe, 


both sales and management has done 
intensive work in the field of super- 
visory training—is an advocate of 
“consultive management”. 

Recorders Laboratories is the world’s 
largest manufacturer of radio transcrip- 
tions. 

Don Maier, program chairman, ex- 
pects a record turnout of the club’s 260 
members. 


Army-industry night 


Columbus, Ohio—The 1949-50 dinner 
meetings for the Foremen’s Club of 
Columbus started on September 1 in 
the ballroom of the Southern Hotel 
with more than 500 management men 
in attendance. The meeting was spon- 
sored by the NAF members of the 
Columbus General Depot, U. S. Army, 
and was styled as “Get Acquainted at 
Army—Industry Night”. The speaker 
was Major General W. H. Middleswart, 
Acting the Quartermaster General (U. 
S. Army) who had as his topic “The 





Importance of Industry to the Army”. 
Colonel Frank O. Bowman, Command- 
ing Officer of the Depot was co-chair- 
man. Entertainment was furnished by 
the Wilk Trio. 

The ballroom was resplendent in 
decorations with a large sign carrying 
the message “The Army joins Industry 
through the NAF to promote better 
management” forming a _ background 
for the speaker’s table. The deathly 
“black widow” display and various 
other U. S. Army items were on display 
to give the membership some idea of 
the operations of the Columbus General 
Depot. 

President Elden H. Davis, Ohio Fuel 
Gas Co. presided, introduced his offi- 
cers, announced that the 1949-50 pro- 
gram would be bigger and better. 


Public fish fry 


East St. Louis—The Aluminum Ore 
Foremen’s Club held a public fish fry 
at Jones Park here July 29. 

This was the Club’s first attempt to 
give anything to which the general 
public was invited. It was to be held 
from 4:00 p.m. to 11:00 p.m. but a 
severe rainstorm dampened everything 
but the public’s spirit about 9:00 p.m. 
The fish fry was a success and many 
expressed the hope that the Club would 
make it an annual affair. 

After the storm subsided came the 
awarding of three prizes. Lucky ones 
were Dan J. Stocker, Stewart-Warner 
television set; Al B. Kaltwasser, Dor- 
meyer food mixer; and H. P. Bone- 
brake, Samson pop-up toaster. 

R. J. O’Connor is the president of the 
club—A. W. Mulconnery was general 
chairman for event. The help was sup- 
plied by the general Club membership. 
Everyone, including the workers, had 
a most enjoyable evening.—Scharbert. 


Barbecue sparks election 


St. Louis—Annual election night at 
American Thermometer Division (Rob- 
ertshaw-Fulton Controls Co.) in St. 
Louis is quite informal. Always held 
at their company clubhouse, the. even- 
ing is one of sociable fun, food, and 
frolic until the real business of the 
evening, the election, is tackled and put 
away for various indoor activities. 
Members seldom miss this affair or the 
annual Christmas party. Both are held 
at a time when the cares of the day or 
season are put away and one allows his 
hair to hang should he retain much of 
his original crop. Of course the ladies 
are the guests of honor at the yuletide 
event. 

This year’s election again proved the 
American political system. Jack Curtis, 
chief chef, was elected president. Why 
not, after the evident bribery in those 
“ribs” he was preparing for the mem- 
bership. William Hurst, also in on the 
deal, was chosen as our nominee for 
national directorship. Other elected of- 
ficials were John Devine, vice president, 
Mart‘n Gannon, secretary, James Thav- 
orides, treasurer, Vernon Gross, director 
for two years, and Richard Kahdeman, 
also director for two years.—Buschart. 
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You’ve probably never seen a drop of 
“Ethyl” antiknock compound—the famous 
ingredient that steps up the power of gasoline. 


But you see it at work every day. Across 
the nation in the engines of cars, buses, 
trucks, tractors and airplanes it is busy pre- 
venting knock—helping gasoline to deliver 
power smoothly, quietly and efficiently. 


Many of these engines could not develop 
anything like their full power if it were 
not for “Ethyl” antiknock compound. For 
modern high compression engines require gas- 
oline of high antiknock quality. They would 
knock, overheat and damage themselves on 
the low antiknock fuels that were considered 
good in the 30’s. 
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“Ethyl” fluid makes it possible for petro- 
leum refiners to produce—and produce eco- 
nomically—vast quantities of modern, high- 
octane fuels. In turn, it is the availability of 
these fuels that makes possible the powerful, 
efficient engines in today’s cars, tractors and 
airplanes. 
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Today billions of gallons of gasoline annu- 
ally are stepped up with “Ethyl” fluid... 
and each one of these gallons does a better 
job for some American who looks to a gaso- 
line engine for his transportation, livelihood 
or recreation. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


Chrysler Building, New York, N.Y. 
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The Ramparts We Watch From Page 11 


rabbit 
which not even he will hazard a guess 
as to the cost of the coat to be made 


Brannan’s agricultural as to 


from its fur; nor the various Valley 
Authorities: Missouri, Columbia, Con- 
necticut. 


Perhaps you may have noted United 
Nations Groups closing in to get more 
money for the World Bank and the 
Monetary Fund, as well as control of 
funds to be allocated to Mr. Truman’s 
famous point No. 4. Our individual ex- 
perience in Canada, as that of many 
other American enterprises there and 
elsewhere, should demonstate that with 
a proper climate abroad, there will be 
as much export of American capital 
and know-how as our economy can 
stand. Without that climate govern- 


ment money will not accomplish the 
task. 
Finally, do you recall that Mr. 


Rankin’s first pension proposal lost by 
only one vote? Now his substitute has 
passed the House with only 27 negative 
votes. Its 50-year cost is estimated at 
$65 billion, and history indicates “we 
haven’t seen anything yet.” 

I am not going to attempt an esti- 
mate or a totaling of all of these items 


wt 


aa 


wre: 


“Hungry six" at American Ther- 
mometer (Robertshaw-Fulton 
Controls) Club's barbecue 
held in conjunction with annual 
election of officers. Left to 
right (front): E. Uhlig, E. 
Stockglausner, S. Hurst, M. 
Gannon, C. Hurst, J. Theiss. 
"Chefs" of operations William 
Hurst, Jack Curtis. 





to be added to our already swollen and 
unmanageable budget. But to anyone 
who doubts that they would carry us 
either beyond the 50 per cent fatal line 
or so close to it as to be indistinguish- 
able, I should advise a little reflection 
and exercise in mathematics. 

If by now there are any who will 
think I am drawing a long bow let 
me repeat Sir Stafford Cripps’ words 
as to Britain’s welfare program: “The 
cost in 1949 is not the end.” 

Additionally, I would remind you that 
a recent analysis comparing actual cash 
expenditures of fiscal 1948 with pro- 
posed cash outlays for 1950—just 2 
short years apart—shows that declin- 
ing federal programs (did you think 
there were any?) provide a net reduc- 
tion of $3.8 billions whereas expanding 
programs involve an increase of $13.6 
billions— a net increase of $9.8 billions 
or more than our total budget 10 short 
years ago. I am quoting the C.E.D. 
which by no stretch of the imagination 
can be called “re-actionary.” 

Probably by now it is time that I 
emphasize that, for what is now fac- 
ing us, a certain measure of responsi- 
bility rests on all of us—upon you and 
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me— and every responsible business 
man. The explanation of that is very, 
very simple. 

First, in their final and simplest 
terms, and their ultimate relation to 
the individual, all these proposals are 
merely further efforts at individual 
security. And all the polls (whatever 
we may think today as to their margin 
of error) demonstrate that the majority 
of our people—completely disregarding 
the verdict of history up to date, in- 
cluding current day to day examples 
in Eastern Europe—believe that secur- 
ity can be had at the hands of the 
state without loss of freedom and bet- 
ter than at the hands of free private 
enterprise—call it what you will. So 
we shall abandon individualism, self- 
reliance, the American spirit, and trust 
and take our hand-outs from govern- 
ment with all that will certainly fol- 
low. That we have failed to watch our 
ramparts of freedom. seems increas- 
ingly apparent. 


And that is what highlights our own 
responsibilities and our failures as yet 
to meet them. We have failed as yet to 
make clear, each in our own circles, 





PLANT TOUR DAY for Oliver Management Club, Springfield, Ohio, 
which visited Pollak Steel Company at Marion, Ohio, during July. 
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The demand for this great new car continues 










to break all previous records. The reason: 
superb styling, more room and comfort... 


and practical value! 
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GEARED TO PROGRESS 


with 


| 
_ management teamwork 


automotive design. 
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Today, Hypoid Gearing is in high-volume produc- 
tion in Timken-Detroit plants. More important, it 


is in high-quality production. 


highways. 


HYPOID Gearing for medium and heavy-duty 
trucks is one of the great advances in postwar 


First a tough engineering problem and then a tough 
production problem, both were solved by manage- 
ment teamwork— from foremen to president. 


Management is proud of this new Timken-Detroit 
Se “first’”— proud it is making such an important 
contribution to lower ton-mile costs on American 














A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 














why we are better off here in America 
until it has reached the point that we, 
almost alone and single handed, must 
support and supplement the economies 
of all the world except those behind 
the Iron Curtain. And we have cer- 
tainly been inadequately articulate in 
support of those voices trying to warn 
us of the dangers of the path we are 
following with increasing speed. And 
finally there isn’t one of us who hasn’t 
in the past demanded, or supported de- 
mands for, government intervention in 
matters for our own selfish benefit 
without thought to the long-run con- 
sequences or the fact that if we demand 
help instead of standing on our own 
feet, we have no right to criticize 
others for doing the same. 

What, for instance, are we doing to 
support the Hoover Commission — to 
see that its great work is implemented? 
Fortunately the bill to implement 
those recommendations is now law. 
But the fight has only started. It will 
continue as the President presents 
plans—all of which will be subject to 
Congressional veto. Are we going to 
the siren voices of our pet bureaus 
listen to the siren voices of our pet 
bureaus (if we have any) or of others 
who would support them, all of whom 
seek to be exempted from being reor- 
ganized? That is just a minor instance 
of what I mean. 

So I say we have not met our re- 
sponsibilities and, unless we do, we 
must accept our share of the blame that 
history will assess for the destruction 
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of the birthright our fathers left us. 
Today may not be too late to meet 
that responsibility. Tomorrow. un- 
doubtedly will! 

No one knows better than I that 
there is nothing sensationally new in 
what I have outlined. But I would, 
emphasize this one-time comment of 
Justice Holmes: “At this time we need 
education in the obvious more than 
investigation of the obscure.” 

While referring to the obvious, I 
fully realize that by now you must be 
fed up with figures. But much as I 
would like to spare you, I feel that to 
point up this whole discussion a few 
more are essential. Primarily I have 
been discussing the problem of federal 
finance, federal budgets, and taxation. 
That the same trends are observable 
in state and local governments is quite 
true. But I think it equally true that 
the nearer our taxing bodies are to 
the tax-paying public, the more easily 
they can be soundly controlled. That 
is one reason why the federal situation 
is so difficult to control and stands in 
the forefront of dangers to our free- 
dom. I can illustrate this by a very few 
figures developed in the State of Wis- 
consin. They cover the period and 
furnish the contrast of a short span of 
20 years. Taxes collected at all levels 
—federal, state, and local—in Wiscon- 
sin in 1928 were just under $200,000,- 
000. In 1948 they were $1,160,000,000— 
almost a six-fold increase. The con- 
trast is illuminating when we consider 
the breakdown. During that period lo- 


cal tax levies increased only slightly 
over fifty per cent. State collections 
increased by 400 per cent, while fed- 
eral collections increased 1600 per cent. 

I have made brief reference to 
Britain. With respect to its plight I 
could not possibly paint a darker 
picture than that painted in its own 
publications. Space does not permit ex- 
tended. quotation, but to me one of 
the most pessimistic appears in the 
LONDON ECONOMIST in discussing 
the fact that today the cost of govern- 
ment in Britain consumes 40 per cent 
of the national income. Among other 
things it says: “Idealists may dream of 
a state of affairs in which something 
other than individual material gain 
provides sufficient motive power to run 
the national economy, but these days 
have not yet appeared.” That the lack 
of success of the British experiment in 
having the government take care of 
all of the people’s problems would have 
been even more apparent had it not 
been for the billions and billions of 
aid which we have given to Britain 
since the war ended, is too apparent 
to require comment. As children, we 
all found it was much easier to take 
a clock apart than to put it back to- 
gether again. Regardless of our aid, 
most recent figures indicate that Eng- 
land may not now even be holding her 
own. 

Once the state has embarked upon 
the course of dispensing so-called free 
services to the electorate, the difficulty 
of finding a stopping place or even of 
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CRAFTSMANSHIP 


—a tradition 


that keeps growing 


Tae supervisors in Fisher Body plants are men who 


have watched the tradition of craftsmanship grow. 


They are men who are big enough to enjoy responsibility — 
to enjoy training and directing others who come to Fisher 
Body for better working conditions. Men who enjoy the 


post of management on the front line. 


These are the men who take most pride in building a 
body that is “Better than Ever”—and in watching traditional 
craftsmanship take form in every Body by Fisher. 


Fisher Body Division 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Ask any farmer. The seed corn, the 
corn he'll use to plant next year's crop, 


is the most important thing he raises. 


Not only this, he saves for seed the 
most perfect ears he has. For he realizes 
that only in this way can he improve the 
quality and abundance of his yield. He'd 
never turn his seed corn into muffins, 


however much he liked muffins. 


A company such as ours saves seed 
corn, too. Our profits are our seed corn 
From our profits, after taxes, we take a 
major part and plan for our future expan- 


sion. This seed corn or “profits” quickly 


becomes “capital” and it goes to work 
immediately. It creates jobs. It builds new 
refineries, lays new pipe lines, discovers 
new oil wells, improves products for you. 
The public we serve is now asking for 
50% more petroleum products than before 
the war. These re-invested profits are 
needed to enable us to increase supply 
and render better service to growing 


industry and the community. 


All this is a “system”. A system that 
creates jobs, supplies needs, keeps 


America the land of good living it is. 


Do you know of a better “system”? 





retarding the trend becomes greater 
and greater. 

Can you think of any greater re- 
sponsibility of the men of management 
than the, process of “education in the 
obvious?” 

Are not our Ramparts of Freedom 
worth watching? 


Washington From Page 6 
is concerned, management has a fur- 
ther opportunity. The law presently 
defines supervisors, and an effort must 
be made to apply that definition and 
to further sharpen the line of de- 
marcation between the _ production 
worker and the foreman. It is perhaps 
equally important that the foreman be 
made increasingly aware of his place 
and responsibility as a member of the 
management team. This means more 
than lip service and a title. The fore- 
man is the initial link in the manage- 
ment chain and, in most cases, is the 
point of contact between management 
and the worker. He can be a power- 
ful force for industrial peace and good 
labor management relations if given 
the opportunity, and if when given the 
opportunity he accepts and exercises it. 

Even though the Congress is still in 
session at this writing, emphasis for 
the balance of the year will not be on 
legislation in the field of labor man- 
agement relations. The spotlight will 
be turned upon management and labor 
itself. 
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Ten members of Briggs Beautyware team, world amateur softball champions, are members 
of the NAF. The Briggs team, from the Briggs Manufacturing Co., Detroit, after 41 straight 
victories in 1948, won the world title last September in the National Softball Asso- 


ciation's championship tournament at Portland, Ore. 


A number of key players on the team 


roster are foremen or other supervisory personnel in the Briggs plants and belong to the 
Briggs Management Club, an NAF affiliate. Left to right—front: Mike Martin, Frank Kolke, 
Walter Butkowski, Manager Hank Mohler, Roy Palmeri, Eddie Tyson; second row: Marty 
McInerney, Harry Shankin, Mitch Wysocki, George Nacu, Jerry Zarick, Roger Maceroni, Ed 
Puroll; back row: Frank Wojylto, Eddie Lojek, John Generals, Frank Wilk, Ralph Scavo, Mack 
Phillips, Tony Pieper and Dan Lipinski. The Briggs Management Club members are Kolke, 
Burkowski, Mohler, Tyson, Shankin, Nacu, Lojek, Puroll, Pieper and Lipinski. The Briggs team 
will defend its champonship in September at Little Rock, Ark. 
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Meet the Family! 








Yours and ours are two families that should get together! 
They have so much in common. The people in your family 
are eager for better, happier living. And the products in the 
Crosley “family are made for that very purpose. Below, 
you'll see what we mean. (Sorry we couldn’t get our whole 
“family” in the picture!) Visit your near-by Crosley dealer— 
and take the family along. See ail the wonderful products that 
we and ours have in store for you and yours! All are engi- 
neered to Crosley’s high standards of precision and value. 
All are better products for happier living! 








— 
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Beauty and “brains” 
go together in Crosley 
Electric Ranges. What 
efficiency! Seven 

heat speeds in every unit. 
Automatic controls. Deep 
well cooker. Easy-to- 

clean units, Lamps that 
light up the inside of pans. 
Jumbo ovens—and many 
other Crosley fine features 
to make your cooking 
quicker, cooler, cleaner, 
and amazingly economical! 








True-Picture Television— 
that’s what you get in any 

of the wide range of Crosley 
television sets you select. 
Shown here (its low price will 
amaze you!) is a handsome 
table model that features a big 
10-inch Direct-View Tube— 
all-channel reception—with 
automatic picture synchronizer 
and complete FM Radio! 
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Twice as much food where you want it—in front, in sight, 
in reach! That's what the SHELVADOR* gives you in each of 8 beautiful 
models. And only a Crosley Refrigerator gives you the SHELVADOR! 
Do you see why we say “the °49 Crosley’s got the woman’s angle”? 
Such wonderful convenience, such thrilling beauty! And—from the 
man’s angle—efficiency and economy with the hermetically sealed 
Electrosaver Unit, precisely engineered and built in Crosley’s 

own plants. Backed by a 5-year warranty. * 


MADE ONLY BY CROSLEY. 
7. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Its place is in the 
KITCHEN— 


not out in the garage or 
down in the basement! For 
this is the handsome Crosley 
Kitchen Freezer that takes 
up no more room than a 
small kitchen table—yet 
whose big 100-pound capacity 
makes it a regular storehouse. 
It lets you store home-frozen 


= lets you save real money 

on packaged frozen foods 

~~ which you buy in quantity 
on “sale days”! 


Entertainment at your 
fingertips 

is yours—wherever you go 
with the “Playboy” portable, 
one of the illustrious family 
of Crosley radios. Glorious 
lifelike tone. Built-in antenna. 
Wonderful selectivity 

and range. Operates on 
self-contained battery—or 
plugs into any 105-125 volt 
AC-DC outlet. 


DIVISION AkGo 


Better Products for Happier Living 
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foods against “rainy days”... 
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Getting ready for a little teamwork are several members of the Syracuse (N. Y.) Foremen’s 
Club during their recent clambake. Looks like plenty of action was in the offing. 





Officers, Control Board of new Solar Management Club of Des Moines (Solar Aircraft Com- 
pany). From left—seated: Messrs. Ed Braniff, treasurer; H. S. Snodgrass, secretary; J. C. 
Gargano, vice president; G. O. Midgorden, presidént. Standing are board members: Messrs. 
B. H. Osgood, two years; H. Lubke, three years; W. Isaacson, two years; N. W. Howe, one 
year; J. H. Anderson, one year; W. Daniels, three years. “Congratulations and best wishes.” 





When Oliver-Cletrac Management Club's $300 scholarship award went to winner, Ray Loushin. 
From left: Scotty Kirk, chairman of Scholarship Committee; Robert Holleway, dean of 
boys, Euclid Central High School; Ray Loushin (standing); Joe Moffit, club president; 
Mayor Kenneth Sims of Euclid. Ohio: Clifford B. Owens, principal of Euclid Central 
High School; L. Jacobs of the Oliver Corporation. 
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Aduertiters 


AC Spark Plug Division— General 
Motors Corp. 4tn Cover 
Agency: D. P. Brother & a 





American Viscose Corp._ : . 41 
Briggs Manufacturing 
Company 2nd Cover 
Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing 
Company 21 
Agency: Horton-Noyes siete 
Budd Company ____- ; 19 


Agency: Lewis & Gilman 
Buick Motor Division—General 
Motors Corp. 3rd Cover 
Agency: Kudner Agency, Inc. 
Carborundum Company 
Agency: Comstock, Duffes & Co. 
Chicago Rawhide Manufacturing 


22-23 


Company - 4 
Agency: Wesley Aves & Associates 
Chrysler Corporation 27 


Agency: McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
Crosley Division, Avco Manufac- 
turing Corp. __- 39 
Agency: Benton & Bowles, Inc. 
DeSoto Division—Chrysler Corp. 35 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Inc. 
Electro-Motive Division—General 


Motors Corp.-__- on: 
Agency: Kudner Agency, ‘Inc. 

Ethyl Corporation _- 33 
Fisher Body Division—General - 

Motors Corp. -- aie) a 


Agency: Kudner Agency, Inc. 
Fiske Brothers Refining Company._ 26 
Agency: E. M. Freystadt 
Associates, Inc. 
Gates Rubber Company_-__---.---- 31 
Inland Steel Company ~~. ----- 20 
Agency: The Fensholt Company 


Lincoln Extension Institute, Inc..__ 28 
Nash Kelvinator Corporation a ae 
Agency: Geyer, Newell & Ganger, 

Ine. 
National Screw & Manufacturing 
EES EEE ae 19 
Oldsmobile Division—General 
Motors Corp. .--- a 


Agency: D. P. Brother & Company 
Plymouth Division—Chrysler Corp 8 

Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
Pontiac Motor Division—General 


GO, tte 29 
Agency: MacManus, John & 
Adams, Inc. 
OS ee eee 26 
Revere Copper and Brass Inc. ae 


Agency: St. Georges & Keyes, Inc. 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co.. 19 
Agency: Morey, Humm & Johns- 


stone, Inc. 
Schultz Die Casting ew: a ae 
Standard Oil Company ___-- 38 
Stuart Oil Company —_ : 6 
Agency: Russell T. Gray, Inc. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 17 
Timken-Detroit Axle Company 36 


Agency: MacManus, John & 
Adams, Inc. 





“You’ve read my new book”” 

“Yes” 

“What do you think of it?” 

“Well, to be perfectly truthful, I 
think the covers are a little far apart.” 
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The American Viscose Corporation 
America’s Largest Producer of Rayon 
Congratulates 

The National Association Of Foremen 
On its 26th anniversary 

And commends its program of building 
Management Men Of America 

in 


The American System Of Free Enterprise. 
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IT TAKES THE CAKE. As Alden's at Chicago celebrates its sixtieth anniversary with a 1150 


pound cake (6 feet square by 3 feet high) 


replica of Alden's Paulina Street building. 


President Robert W. Jackson cut the first three pieces, gave them to "oldest" employees. 


To “newly arrived" five year service employees 


Gact and Opinion 


From Page 20 


lowing initiative up and down the line 
by explaining the workability of his 
system in his own company; shows that 
his plan is flexible enough to apply to 
other kinds of businesses. The crux of 
the plan is “know your people.” 

Lawrence A. Appley, president of the 
American Management Association, 
says of the book: “Here is the answer 
to competitive survival in an increas- 
ingly complicated economy. It is a 
management ‘Way of Life’ that no ex- 
ecutive can afford to leave unstudied 
and unabsorbed.” 

In the book we find this significant 
statement with respect to freedom of 
Brake Shoe supervisors to venture 
along new and untried paths, to take 
calculated risks—freedom to fail: 

“Most important is freedom to fail, 
if only because spiritually it is the 
hardest to achieve—and, of course, it 
can never be fully realized. At the 
same time, freedom to venture and 
freedom to take calculated risks mean 
nothing if failure is always punished. 
It does not matter what form the pun- 
ishment takes; it can be a raised eye- 
brow or a sharp tone of voice, as: well as 
dismissal or failure to promote. The 
man who is encouraged to take risks 
must know that failure of some idea or 
plan or project will not draw criticism 
or derision. Of course, this does not 
mean that a man can fail consistently 
and still continue to enjoy manage- 
ment’s confidence; that would be im- 
possible. And the risks that are taken 
must be intelligent risks, carefully 
thought out and the hazards appraised 
in advance. But even though he does 
not have all the odds on his side, a 
man must be free to make a decision 
and initiate action in a given situation, 
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he presented pins. 


knowing that failure will not seriously 
harm him in the eyes of his superiors.” 


For clubs which wish to extend their 
recreation activities, there’s a new book 
“After the Whistle Blows” by Jack 
Petrill published by The William-Fred- 
erick Press, New York 1, N. Y. ($10). 
It covers the entire field of administra- 
tion of industrial recreation—problems 
and solutions, “pro and con” of central- 
ized programs, the four phases, organi- 
zation and_ responsibilities, internal 
organization of the plant, finances, fa- 
cilities, activities, leaders, public rela- 
tions, unions. It is suggested as a most 
useful and comprehensive book in its 
field. 


Things Worth 
Remembering 


From Page 16 


like with all women workers. 

The impression we leave with the 
new employee the day we greet him 
into our department has a great bear- 
ing on his personal feelings. The new 
employee has a lot of “ifs” on his mind 
when he comes into the shop for the 
first time. 

“I wonder if I’m going to like this 
shop.” 

“I wonder if I can make good on 
this job—I never saw it before.” 

“I wonder if the boss is easy to get 
along with’—and so on. Don’t forget 
that “quits” are more frequent among 
new workers than among old workers. 

One thing worth remembering—a 
foreman is the link between manage- 
ment and labor. If neglected, he can 
be the weakest link, but if cultivated, 
he can be the strongest. 


Conuention City 


we have a typical success story, which 
started 250 years ago when able men 
and women came to the area with the 
privilege under a democratic govern- 
ment of taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunities and materials at hand. It is 
evident that they shaped their future 
and our present with a fine mixture of 
imagination, hard work, and inspira- 
tion. When you come to the NAF Con- 
vention, September 21-24, you will see 
the results of their efforts—a fabulous 
industrial empire which has brought 
material wealth and culture to a mod- 
ern metropolis, and to our nation. 

There is always something wrong 
with a man, or a motor, when knock- 
ing. 





From Page 12 











Winners in Scholarship Award of Grayson Administrative Conference of Robertshaw-Fulton 


Controls Company, Lynwood, Calif. 


From left: 


Carl Pettit and Gaylord Orme, Compton 


College; Hank Ryman, GAC scholarship chairman; Ronald Clearhue, South Gate High. 


“Congratulations.” 
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Take it easy... with Zyl 


ov say those distant spots you’d like to visit 
, pte too much driving—that day-long trips are 
too tiring and bothersome ? 
Not in Buick’s book. Not when Dynaflow Drivet 
takes over. 
= 
Jalk about relaxing—your going’s a breeze! 
Highways seem smoother, distances shorter, traffic 
tangles a mere matter of pressing treadle or brake. 
That’s the beauty of it. That’s one of the biggest 
boosts so many thousands upon thousands of Dyna- 
flow owners give to this Buick Drive. 
For one single swoop of power sweeps you ahead 
and out front. 


Every inch and instant of your going is oil-cushioned 
and silky-smooth—free of jar, jerk and sudden lurch 


—free of a clutch pedal and gearshilting and direct- 
drive harshness. 

So you stay serene and smiling as the miles melt 
away. 

You take it easy, do less work, drive without tension 
—and arrive at more distant destinations more re- 
freshed and rested —ready and eager for fun and 
enjoyment. 

Sound good? Good enough to go see your Buick 
dealer about a Dynaflow demonstration ? 

Once you do that —try a Buick with Dynaflow Drive 
at first hand—and eye those price tags that spell 
“BARGAIN” in capital letters —you won't be satis- 
fied with anything less! 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


|\Standard on ROADMASTER, optional at extra cost on SUPER and SPECIAL models. 


BUICK alone has all these features: Si\k-smooth DYNAFLOW DRIVE* * FULL-VIEW VISION from enlarged glass area e 


SWING-EASY DOORS and easy access « “LIVING SPACE” INTERIORS with Deep-Cradle cushions « Buoyant- riding QUADRUFLEX COIL SPRINGING 


e lively FIREBALL STRAIGHT-EIGHT POWER with SELF-SETTING VALVE LIFTERS (Dynaflow Models) plus HI-POISED ENGINE MOUNTINGS e 


Low-pressure tires on SAFETY-RIDE RIMS « Double-Duty VENTIPORTS « DUREX BEARINGS, main and connecting rods « BODY BY FISHER 


%Standard on ROADMASTER, optional at extra cost on SUPER and SPECIAL models, 


MORE CLEARLY THAN EVER 


neeastit bu , yy be lhe Li, iia. 
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When better automobiles are built BUICK will build them 





Here is the current 
list of standard 


products we make: 


Each product is available in a wide 


AIRCRAFT SPARK PLUGS 
AIR CLEANERS 
AMMETERS 


CARBURETOR INTAKE 
SILENCERS 


CARBURETOR INTAKE 
SILENCER AND AIR 
CLEANERS 


CRANKCASE BREATHERS 


CRANKCASE VENTILATION 
VALVES 


DIE CASTINGS 

DIE CASTING MACHINES 
BACK FIRE DEFLECTORS 
FLEXIBLE SHAFT ASSEMBLIES 
FUEL OIL FILTERS 

FUEL PUMPS 

FUEL AND VACUUM PUMPS 
GASOLINE GAUGES 
GASOLINE STRAINERS 


ite} [hale], Ber.\-1 5 
TERMINALS 


INSTRUMENT PANELS 


lems, make 


LUBRICATING OIL FILTERS 
AIR GAUGES 
OIL GAUGES 
RADIATOR PRESSURE CAPS 


REPLACEABLE AIR CLEANER 
ELEMENTS 


AUTOMOTIVE SPARK PLUGS 
SPARK PLUG CLEANERS 


SPARK PLUG GAPPING 
TOOLS 


SPARK PLUG TESTERS 
SPEEDOMETERS 


SPEEDOMETER AND 
TACHOMETER DRIVE 
ADAPTERS 


TACHOMETERS 
bial. lemer ilel 3) 
VACUUM PUMPS 


VOLTMETERS 


our standard types 


range of sizes and designs. From a 
cost standpoint, these are your best 
buys because no custom tooling or 
related expense are involved. 

But, we are also fully equipped to 
custom build. Where the need for 
individuality or distinctive appear- 
ance, or special installation prob- 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 


MOTT FOUNDATION BUILDING 


Flint 3, Michigaa 


impracticable, our seasoned art 
and engineering departments are 
at your service. 

Whichever you need, standard or 
custom, if you want above-average 


quality at prices that mean sound 


value, get in touch with one of 
our offices. 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING LINCOLN TOWER BUILDING 


Detroit 2, Michigan Chicago 1, Illinois 





